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*1 700,000,000 from investors 


for new telephone facilities 


in the last two years 


a are one hundred and seventy bags in this pic- 
ture. Suppose cach bag contained ten million dollars. 


That would make $1,700,000,000— the amount 
that investors have furnished for the expansion and 
improvement of your telephone service in the last 
two years. Further substantial amounts are being 
invested this year. 

Investors put their money in the telephone busi- 
ness in the hope of security and a reasonable return. 
Every telephone user shares the benefits in more and 
better telephone service. 

In the Bell System, the term investors means hun- 
dreds of thousands of small investors in every walk 
of life and in every section of the country—men and 
women just like yourself. The telephone business 
has been built by the savings of the many rather than 
the wealth of the few. 

The large sums that have been put into new 
facilities in the last two years alone give you some 
idea of the cost of providing and improving telephone 
service. The instrument in your home and the few 
wires you see are only a small part of the $257 in- 
vestment behind every telephone. 
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Gon Better Serice to You 


WE are happy to report several new staff sion, since 1925. Known to readers as 


members, which we hope will result in 
various needed improvements, both in 
editorial content and service to sub- 
scribers. Wells Norris, who allows as 
how he is a sandlapper from South 
Carolina, has joined our staff as news 
editor. He will specialize in reports on 
latest improvements in office methods and 
equipment. Miss Marilyn French joins 
the staff as desk editor, replacing the 
sterling Grace Mitchell who has been 
with Dartnell, with one slight intermis- 


G. E. Mitchell, Grace has kept the 
editorial staff out of mischief, corrected 
their errors, and generally managed 
things for a long time. We will miss her 
and must confess to a feeling akin to 
panic when the thought of getting out 
the paper without her kind but firm 
hand assails us. To improve our service 
to advertisers and readers Miss Mary 
Murphy has joined the staff to handle 
advertising records, billing, and related 
work.—E. W. 
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Ever been haunted 
by a payroll 


oO 
we 


D O YOU find payroll work creeping | 


up on you.... 


... taking more and more clerical 
time...costing you more and more 
money and headaches! 


There’s an easy, sensible way out. 
Matter of fact, all you need is— 


PAYROLL SERVICE 


Why go to the trouble and expense of 
compiling your payrolls manually— 
when our high speed alphabetic and 
numeric machines can turn out the 
work for you and do it accurately and 
more economically! 


We will turn out your confidential 
payroll and related tax work on such 
machines ... We will compile your 
payroll registers, labor distribution 
schedules ... everything from payroll 
checks (ready for signatures) to W-2 
forms! 


Your payroll work will be handled 
by bank standards—and your figures 
held just as confidential! 


Send for booklet, “Payroll Service,” 
which explains how you can use this 
efficient and confidential service. 


OTHER RECORDS, ANALYSES 


For an accurate compilation of 
sales analyses, traffic studies, price 
studies—and reports and statistics of 
most every type—turn to the Record- 
ing and Statistical Corporation. 


Send for additional facts, and let us 
quote on your work. 


Recording and Statistical 


Corporation 


CHICAGO © ®BOSTON © #£4DETROIT 
MONTREAL ® TORONTO 
102 Maiden Lane, New York 5, N. Y. 
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Starting a Form Control Plan 
To the Editor: 


We would like to secure two extra 
copies of Mr. Sexton’s excellent article 
appearing in the January 1948 issue of 
American Bustness, entitled, “How to 
Start a Form Control Plan.”—Rocer J. 
JENSEN, district manager, The Snapout 
Forms Company, Cleveland, Ohio. 


To the Editor: 


Please forward one reprint of “How 
to Start a Form Control Plan,” page 16, 
January issue of AMERICAN BUSINESS 
magazine.—Wape Auten, Allen Electric 
& Equipment Co., Kalamazoo, Mich. 


Messrs. JENSEN and ALLEN: We are 
glad to send you copies of the article on 
starting a form control plan, although 
our supply is limited. 


Interested in Collator 
To the Editor: 


In your April 1947 issue of American 
Business magazine in an article by H. 
John Ross on page 6, he mentioned a 
machine which was capable of collating 
up to 10 pages simultaneously. 

Could you tell me who manufactures 
this machine, or where one could be pur- 
chased.—H. A. Manrtey, office service, 
Radio Corporation of America, Indianap- 
olis, Ind. 


Mr. Martey: Mr. Ross referred to the 
Thomas Collator in his article. I’m sure 
you can get full details about the ma- 
chine by writing to Thomas Mechanical 
Collator, 30 Church Street, New York’7. 





Unit Furniture 
To the Editor: 


We have read with interest the article 
on “Unit Furniture,” which appeared in 
the December 1947 issue of your maga- 
zine AMERICAN BusINESss. 

Would you please advise where we 
might obtain additional detailed in- 
formation on the nature and possibility 
of obtaining furniture of this kind.—D. 
S. Kirxsriwe, development department, 
Canadian Industries Limited, Montreal, 
Canada., 


Mr. Kirxsrive: Miss Maria Bergson is 
the designer and builder of the unit 
furniture described in our December is- 
sue. A letter to her in care of Time Inc., 
Time-Life Building, Rockefeller Center, 
New York City, will bring you informa- 
tion on the availability of the furniture. 


Sell-Lease Report in Demand 
To the Editor: 


I was particularly interested in the 


article “Sell-Lease—New Source of 
Capital” which I thought was excep- 
tionally well done. I wonder if I might 
have two additional copies of the maga- 
zine for my files. I’d like to keep that 
“Sell-Lease” story as reference material. 
—G. E. McGrartu, Benjamin Sonnenberg, 
New York. 


To the Editor: 


In your December 1947 issue there is 
an article by Mr. William N. Augs- 
burger titled “Sell-Lease—New Source 
of Capital.” In this article Mr. Augs- 
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burger says that a report on this subject 
had been prepared for the Mortgage 
Bankers Association of America by Mr. 
Mark Levy of Chicago. I am writing to 
find out if it is possible to obtain a copy 
of this report.— Jerome J. BLumsere, 
J & J Distributing Co., Newark, N. J. 


To the Editor: 


I was particularly interested in read- 
ing the article in the December 1947 is- 
sue of American Bustness, entitled, 
“Sell-Lease — New Source of Capital.” 
Our company has just completed an ar- 
rangement of this type with the Con- 
necticut Mutual Life Insurance Com- 
pany, and I would be interested in 
obtaining a copy of Mr. Mark Levy’s 
study referred to in your article. Could 
you please advise me where I could 
get in touch with Mr. Levy.—Epwarp J. 


Davis, comptroller, Benner Tea Com- | 


pany, Burlington, Iowa. 


Messrs. McGratn, Buiumperc, and 
Davis: Thanks for your comments on the 
“Sell-Lease” article. You can obtain a 
copy of Mark Levy’s article by writing 
to the Mortgage Bankers Association, 
111 West Washington Street, Chicago 2. 
Mr. Levy’s address is Mark Levy Realty 
Company, 22 West Monroe Street, 
Chicago 3. 


Wire Recorders for Meetings 


To the Editor: 


We are interested in equipment for | 


recording small and medium sized sales 
and other type meetings, and it is our 
understanding that wire recorders work 
out very satisfactorily for this type of 
recording. 

Will you please furnish us with the 
names and addresses of manufacturers of 
wire recorders that can be used for 
meeting purposes, as well as any other 
type of recorder which will give satis- 
factory performance.— A. B. Mason, 
methods engineer, Carpenter Paper Com- 
pany, Omaha, Nebraska. 


Mr. Mason: We are glad to list several 
manufacturers of wire recorders which 
we believe could do the job you have in 
mind. The following companies will be 
happy to give you full details: Peirce 
Wire Recorder Corporation, 1328 Sher- 
man Street, Evanston, Ill, and The 
Brush Development Company, 3405 Per- 
kins Avenue, Cleveland 14, Ohio. 


Functions of the Controller 
To the Editor: 


Where can I get a copy of the booklet 
mentioned in “Survey Shows New Con- 
cept of Controller’s Functions” in your 
January issue?—H. P. Maxton, assistant 
treasurer, Raymond Concrete Pile Com- 
pany, New York City. 


Mr. Maxton: Metropolitan Life In- 
surance Company, 1 Madison Avenue, 
New York 10, issued the booklet, “Func- 
tions of the Controller.” 
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Help Wanted—Female 


counters, age 21-26, ; 
necessary; Sncellent working 


5 days; . 
FEDERAL RESERVE BANK 
St. NY 
OPPTY FOR ADVAN ORT 
TOPPS CHEWING GUM 
EMT Seth ot Bosra Dee 
CLERKS 


store office 
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. Business 
25. Sales dept. 
telephone work. 
BREYER ICE 


control, experfenced preferred. 5 
LANE-BRYANT 


Not a chance...! 


Kala would surely be a mighty 
handy girl to have around an office! 
However, she went to India to take 
up religious work, a few thousand 
years back. You'll just have to get 
along with the two-handed kind... 


There are ways, though, of 
helping two-handed girls work more 
| efficiently. McBee has had twenty 
| years’ experience in methods of 
expediting and transmitting data 


and information . . . making one 
motion count for many, reducing 
routine copy, compilation, paper 


| work, at a saving of effort, payroll 
| time, and elapsed time. 


One McBee specialty is Keysort, 


_ keyed cards which contain as much 


or little variety of data as is wanted, 


| for a single or several purposes and 


departments. ..can be sorted, easily 


and quickly, by classifications or 
combinations of classifications. 
Keysort is used by thousands of 
firms, for simplest distributions or 
for complex analyses... to arrive 
at effective results with less work 
in less time. 

A McBee man can show you 
where and how McBee methods 
may help with your problems. Call 
any office, or write New York direct. 


KEYSORT is easy to learn, easy to use, requires 
no specialized job training . . . increases the 
individual work output without increase of 
individual effort. 


THE McBEE COMPANY 


SOLE MANUFACTURERS OF KEYSORT 
295 Madison Avenue, New York 17, N.Y .. . Offices in principal cities 
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National M i 


revolutionized bank accounting procedure 


SEE WHAT IT CAN DO FOR YOu! @ In a single 7-second operation, a com- 
plete record of your savings deposit or withdrawal is printed by the National 
Window Posting Machine in your passbook, on the ledger card, and in the 
bank’s journal. A miracle of speed and accuracy! 

And a miracle you’ll find repeated in thousands of other businesses of 
every size and type. Where National mechanized accounting systems are 
speeding figure work and cutting accounting costs up to 30%! Ask your local 
National representative to check your present set-up, and show you your 
possible savings. No cost or obligation. And remember: Every National 
installation is tailor-made to the client’s own particular requirements. 


THE NATIONAL CASH REGISTER COMPANY © DAYTON 9, OHIO 
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Free Enterprise, if we are to 
believe many speakers at business 
gatherings, must be hanging on a 
very slender thread. Frankly, we 
are extremely tired of hearing 
speakers say, “If free enterprise is 
to continue,” and so on and on. 
Recently a speaker at the Office 
Management seminar in Chicago 
went so far as to assert that if 
free enterprise is to continue, office 
managers will have to assume 
greater leadership in political ac- 
tivities. Such a preposterous state- 
ment ought to be howled down by 
the audience. If free enterprise de- 
pends on what a handful of office 
managers can do to save it, it is 
time to take to the woods and learn 
to live on roots, barks, and herbs. 
We mean no offense to office man- 
agers; they can do as much for 
free enterprise as any other group 
of business department managers. 
But certainly free enterprise does 
not depend on them, as the college 
professor said. Right now when 
everybody is saying that if his or 
her panacea isn’t adopted free 
enterprise is doomed, it looks, from 
where we stand, like free enter- 
prise was never more virile. The 
countries where free enterprise 
does not exist seem intent on com- 
mitting national suicide. 


Federal Trade Commission, 
like every other Government bu- 
reau, wants more power. Now it 
wants legislation passed enabling 
it to curb corporate mergers. The 
dadgum commission already has 
too much power, and we would cer- 
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tainly be in favor of depriving it 
of some of the powers it already 
possesses, instead of giving it 
more. We can think of few things 
more harmful to business expan- 
sion than legislation giving the 
FTC power to decide whether a 
given corporate merger might 
“substantially weaken competi- 
tion.” What these commissioners 
fail to realize is that this is a big 
country and that it needs big, 
powerful, substantial, growing 
companies to serve it. There have 
been many mergers in the shoe 
business ; even though there are a 
few powerful companies in this 
field, General Shoe which was es- 
tablished in 1924 has grown and 
grown and grown, despite gigantic 
companies in this field, until it is 
one of the “big five.” Yet it has 
been of voting age for only 3 
years. Similar illustrations could 
be drawn from almost every field. 


John L. McCaffrey, presi- 
dent, International Harvester 
Company, said in his annual re- 
port to stockholders that to carry 
the same amount of inventory 
which was on hand at the end of 
1946 requires $18,000,000 more 
capital. He used this fact to show 
the necessity of retaining more 
money in the business this year. 
Figures such as these show why 
businessmen everywhere are con- 
cerned about the need for greater 
capital by business. Sterling Drug, 
Inc., recently borrowed $12,000,- 
000 from New York Life Insurance 
Company because its higher 


volume means more accounts re- 
ceivable, and the cost of carrying 
needed inventories is much greater 
than in the recent past. 


Profit Figures reported by 
many corporations seem highly 
satisfactory, but are actually mis- 
leading. Trouble is that corpora- 
tion profits, like the wage earner’s 
pay, buy less than in the past. 
Depreciation is figured on original 
costs; but when equipment, much 
of which is now obsolete, is re- 
placed it takes from $2 to $3 to 
replace equipment which originally 
cost $1. That’s the plight of 
business today, at a time when 
some thimblewits are complaining 
that business is earning too much. 
Actually, good as earnings may 
seem, they are still too low in most 
cases. 


International Shoe’s annual 
statement shows what profits mean 
to a company, and to the country. 
International had a _ profit of 
slightly more than 14 million dol- 
lars in 1947. During the year, 
seven new factories were com- 
pleted, and three more started, 
which will be completed in 1948; 
these new factories will provide 
more employment and, being 
modern and up to date, may insure 
lower costs of shoes to consumers. 
During 1947, employment by the 
company increased 3,000. That’s 
what we mean when we say that 
strong, prosperous, well-managed 
companies are good for everybody, 
and we mean everybody. 





The Dartnell Corporation 
Presents L. E. "a FRAILEY in a series of 


BETTER LETTER CLINICS 


NEW YORK 


Five Tuesday evenings starting 
March 9 in the Barbizon-Plaza 
Theatre. 


LOS ANGELES 


Five Monday evenings starting 
April 19 in the Rodger Young 
Auditorium. 


To Be Held in 
BOSTON 


Five Monday evenings starting 
March 8 in the Boston City 
Club. 


SAN FRANCISCO 
Five Thursday evenings, start- 
ing April 22 in the Marines’ 
Theatre. 


PHILADELPHIA 


Five Thursday evenings, start- 
ing March 11 in the Bellevue- 
Stratford Hotel. 


CLEVELAND 


Five Tuesday evenings, starting 
May 25 tentatively in the Statler 
Hotel. 


- - - and other cities to be announced later 


Are you satisfied with your company’s 
letters? Do you feel your executives, secre- 
taries, and correspondents could write more 
effective letters—letters that ring the bell 
because they are concise and friendly? Then 
here may be your opportunity. 


Dartnell is sponsoring a nation-wide 
series of Better Letter Clinics in principal 
cities throughout the country. Featured on 
the platform is nationally known “Cy” 
Frailey, author of “Smooth Sailing Letters,” 
former editor of the Dartnell Letter Service 
and one of the country’s top ranking letter 
experts. Assisting Frailey is Harold 
McQueen, twice winner of the Dartnell Gold 
Medal Award for business letter writing. 


The program covers all types of business 
correspondence—sales letters, collection let- 


ters, letters answering inquiries, letters han- 
dling complaints, good-will letters, etc. 
Usually held on one evening a week for five 
weeks from 6:30 p.m. to 8:30 p.m., this 
streamlined, intensive training program 
uses visual aids, new instructional materials 
and unique reminder devices to drive home 
the “know how” of writing better letters. 
Combined with Frailey’s superb speaking 
ability, those who attended the first experi- 
mental Clinic held in Chicago last fall say 
it is one of the most effective business train- 
ing programs yet presented. 


The registration fee is $25 per person. If four 
or more persons attend from one company 
the registration fee is $20 each. Write today 
for a copy of the program and further de- 
tails. 


For Further Information and Registration Form Write to 


The Dartnell Corporation, 4660 Ravenswood Avenue, Chicago 40, Ill. 
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J. Frank Grimes, who, as al- 
most everybody knows, is presi- 
dent of Independent Grocers Al- 
liance, predicts a drop in food 
prices before the end of 1948. He 
points out that prices are so high 
now that 65 per cent of the families 
no longer can afford a large num- 
ber of the food items they were 
buying 4 or 5 months ago. He be- 
lieves food production may in- 
crease considerably in Europe this 
year, and this increase may re- 
duce demand for our food, result- 
ing in a surplus. He says that 
momentum may continue price in- 
creases for another 60 days; after 
that, prices may begin to weaken. 


Paul H. Nystrom, chairman 
of the Central Council of National 
Retail Associations, is another 
who points to the fact that an in- 
creasing number of consumers 
have ceased to buy as freely as 
they did in the recent past. 
Nystrom urges large expansion in 
factory capacity and new and 
more efficient equipment. “The 
money to build this new capacity 
must be found,” he declares; ad- 
ding, “Whatever prevents such 
accumulations of capital and ex- 
pansions should be eliminated.” 
In this connection we want to call 
attention to the story on CED’s 
tax program which starts on page 
50 of this issue. The CED has pro- 
duced a sound plan for tax reform 
which will eliminate some of the 
barriers to capital formation, and 
business will profit by doing every- 
thing in its power to promote this 
tax reform program. 


Frank A. Thomas, president 
of the Wholesale Dry Goods In- 
stitute, and also president of 
Thomas, Field & Company, 
Charleston, West Virginia, re- 
ports that differences of as much 
as 10 cents a yard exist between 
prices of various manufacturers 
on the same type of goods, making 
it difficult or impossible for whole- 
salers to gauge the market with 
any degree of accuracy. Other 
wholesalers report that spot prices 
on many of the goods currently in 
the market are higher than they 
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can obtain from customers. These 
facts are causing wholesalers to 
buy only for current needs—and 
cautiously at that. 


Every Manufacturer, with 
or without a big backlog today, 
should begin a determined effort 
to assemble accurate facts about 
the number of his customers who 
have already been priced out of 
the market. We recently talked 
with one manufacturer who glee- 
fully reminded us that he still had 
a year’s backlog of orders on file. 
Same day we talked to one of his 
dealers who told us that two or 
three customers were walking out 
of the store daily, declining to buy 
this same manufacturer’s merchan- 
dise because it was priced too high. 


Smart Public Relations 
move occurred when James Hill, 
Jr., president of Sterling Drug, 
Inc., notified officials of Gulfport, 
Mississippi, that it would waive 
the 5-year tax exemption granted 
to induce the company to build a 
new plant in the community. Mr. 
Hill states that the company in- 
tends to pay its fair share of taxes, 
despite the fact that it could take 
advantage of the 5-year exemption 
it has been granted. Much criticism 
has been aimed at some communi- 
ties for tax exemptions offered as 
bait to obtain new industries. 
What it does is to put other com- 
panies in the same line of business 
under an unfair handicap. Some 
of the fastest growing cities in 
America, which have always been 
aggressive in going after new 
enterprises, offer no tax conces- 
sions whatever to a new industry. 


Publicity Men are doing some 
companies more harm than good. 
Big mistake made by these gentle- 
men is their insistence on sitting 
in on all interviews. When they in- 
sist on being present to hold the 
president’s hand while he talks to 
a demon reporter, the president 
forgets what he intended to say, 
depends on the publicity man to 
patch out the interview, or leaves 
out the most important message 
because he thinks the hot-shot 


publicity man has already briefed 
the reporter. Result is a very poor 
interview which is often not pub- 
lished or which, if published, does 
no credit to the president or the 
company. Another big mistake is 
the practice some publicity men 
have of demanding the exclusive 
right to speak for the company. 
This is especially silly and childish 
in the case of companies employing 
technical men. When press agents 
attempt to interview these men 
they usually spoil a good story. 
The right way to handle such cases 
is to permit the technical men or 
other executives to talk to re- 
porters, then have the reporter 
agree to submit copy for correc- 
tion of errors, if any. Nine times 
out of ten the company will receive 
better treatment and better inter- 
pretation of its story than if the 
press agent is allowed to turn out 
his usual adjective-studded puff. 
Many companies paying thou- 
sands of dollars for so-called 
public relations counsel are ac- 
tually getting less publicity than’ 
they would if no public relations 
counsel were employed. 


Old Alibis, which have served 
us all so well for the past 7 years, 
will no longer be very effective in 
1948 A.D. The old excuses that 
we cannot get good help, that we 
cannot get new machines, that we 
cannot find good raw materials, 
are growing less and less effective 
every day. It seems that one task 
for management for the coming: 
year will be to wipe out these old 
alibis. We may as well admit that 
nearly all of us, almost without 
exception, have found them ex- 
tremely useful. And nearly all of 
us have overworked them. But our 
customers are growing exceedingly 
weary of them. As one clever 
Southern woman said recently, 
when returning some very shoddy 
merchandise, “If you insist on 
saying that this is the best mer- 
chandise and best service you can 
offer me, I am going to pay your 
bill with some Confederate money, 
with the claim that it is the best I’ 
can obtain at the moment.” 





Business Talks Back to 
The Politicians 





It is election year, and the old game of assailing busi- 
ness is stepped up almost to hysteria. A report show- 
ing how several big companies are using newspaper 
advertising to counteract wild claims of politicians 





Br, Eugene Whitmore 


INCE 1930 or _ thereabouts, 

business has been vigorously 
criticized by many of the coun- 
try’s political leaders. 

During the depression business 
. was criticized for “chiseling.” It 
was popular for politicians to 
denounce business for paying low 
wages and cutting prices. During 
the days of NRA entire industries 
were singled out for _ bitter 
criticism. 

Almost any candidate for office, 
any bureaucrat, or public official 
could make the headlines with one 
version or another of the “eco- 
nomic royalist” story. 

As labor began its tremendous 
organization drives, business was 
accused of almost every crime on 
the calendar. The Wagner Act 
made it illegal under certain con- 
ditions for business to talk to its 
employees about labor relations. 

As a rule businessmen did little 
to combat this wave of criticism 
that swept over the country. As 
the lawyers might say, business 
decided to “stand mute” before 
the bar of public opinion. 

When the defense activity, and 
later the war activity, got under 
way it seemed to be unpatriotic 
‘for business to answer any of its 
critics. The Army, the Navy, the 
various Washington “offices” which 
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had responsibility for war produc- 
tion, rationing, allotments, con- 
tracts, all felt free to blame busi- 
ness any time anything seemed to 
go wrong. 

Recently it has become popular 
to criticize business for inflation, 
for high prices, for strikes, or any 
phase of the national economy 
which seems out of joint. The 


building industry has been severely © 
criticized for its failure to produce . 


a million or more homes annually ; 
the steel industry has been at- 
tacked for not expanding as fast 
as Henry Wallace or some other 
thimblewit deemed necessary. 

These attacks on business have 
taken many forms. When he was 
Secretary of Commerce, Henry 
Wallace produced a statement to 
the effect that business could raise 
wages 15 per cent, maintain 
profits, and not increase prices. 
Although such a statement was 
absurd to businessmen, millions of 
consumers thought it must be 
gospel because the sainted Henry 
Wallace said it was true. 

Labor unions engaged a so- 
called economist who was one of 
the War Production Board’s 
white-haired boys who also juggled 
a batch of figures designed to 
prove that wages could go up, 
while prices remained stable, and 


profits continued. While many 
labor union leaders must have 
known better, they used these 
figures to force a round of wage 
hikes which were responsible for 
further price increases. 

Not content with all this 
damage to business, other people 
both in and out of the Govern- 
ment raised a great hue and cry in 
the nation’s press about speculat- 
ing. They labeled speculators as 
black-hearted pirates who were 
gambling and winning on _ the 
miseries of millions of hungry 
people. 

Many of these very men who 
yelled and screamed in the press 
about speculation must have 
known, deep in their own hearts, 
that we cannot move commodities 
without markets and_ without 
people who are willing to buy them 
and hold them until they are 
needed by the processors, the 
packers, canners, spinners, and 
weavers. 

During all these attacks, busi- 
ness as a whole said little. Here 
and there a businessman, when 
asked to speak before a gathering 
of other businessmen, complained 
mildly. Occasionally something got 
into the papers to the effect that 
the many people assailing business 
did not know whereof they spoke. 

In spite of the constant 
criticism of business, there was, 
generally speaking, very little done 
to answer the criticism. Faulty, 
inaccurate, biased, and unfair as 
most of it was, business just held 
its tongue and said little. 

Recently there are signs that 
business has decided to take its 
story to the public and answer its 
critics. For too long business felt 
that reprisals were sure to come 
from powerful Government agen- 
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Eastern Railroads used this illustration in a strongly worded, big-space newspaper advertisement to tell the facts about 
three rail unions which were refusing to accept the same wage raises which had been agreed on by 19 other railroad unions 


cies if it attempted to answer any 
of the criticisms hurled at it. 

One businessman after another 
was hauled before some board or 
commission in Washington and 
crucified. Perhaps the best ad- 
vertised case was the attempt to 
discredit Howard Hughes, air- 
plane producer and manufacturer 
of oil well equipment. Mr. Hughes 
proved too much for the Govern- 
ment men who sought to discredit 
him. Wholly unawed by the Sena- 
torial inquisition, Mr. Hughes 
fought back with every weapon at 
hand — truth, sarcasm, ridicule, 
figures, carefully prepared state- 
ments, and heated remarks made 
on the spur of the moment. 

At every turn in the battle, Mr. 
Hughes came out victorious, until 
the investigation was suddenly 
halted, and at least one Senator 
retired to the Maine woods to lick 
his wounds. 

Everybody is familiar with the 
several attempts of the National 
Association of Manufacturers to 
“answer” or influence the Govern- 
ment. Whether rightly or wrongly, 
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the public has come to look upon 
almost anything released by NAM 
as biased, reactionary, antilabor 
and strictly “special pleading.” 
The association’s vigorous fight 
against rationing and price con- 
trols certainly made no friends for 
it with the majority of the people, 
if reports are to be believed. Some- 
time back, this association was 
voted to have the worst public re- 
lations position of any well-known 
group in the country. 

It is unfortunate that NAM 
doesn’t have better public accept- 
ance, because many of its ideas are 
sound and for the greatest good of 
the greatest number of people. But 
in the past, at least, its efforts 
have not been especially successful 
in winning the good-will of the 
masses. 

Perhaps because of NAM’s in- 
eptitude, Government and other 
critics of business have been en- 
couraged to blast away at our 
business system even more reck- 
lessly than ever. So long as no one 
answers them effectively it must be 
encouraging to them to continue. 


Former Governor Stassen of Min- 
nesota, who ought to know if any- 
one knows that trading in grain is 
a vital essential to orderly market- 
ing of crops, has attempted to win 
favor to himself by accusations 
that the country is being harmed 
and inflation intensified by market 
speculators. For a former gover- 
nor of a grain processing com- 
munity Minnesota _ to 
scream and yell about the grain 
short- 


such as 


markets seems somewhat 
sighted and badly advised, to say 
the least. 

Whether it was Stassen’s com- 
plaints and accusations or the as- 
sertion of President Truman that 
people were speculating in human 
misery that broke the camel’s back 
we do not know; but recently Mer- 
rill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane, 
underwriter and distributor of in- 
vestment securities, has been using 
a full-page newspaper advertise- 
ment to point out some facts about 
the commodity markets. 

In an advertisement headed, 
“Commodity Exchanges Cut Busi- 

(Continued on page 30) 








Are Stocks Headed 


For a Downturn? 





There are good reasons to believe the stock market 
may not suffer an immediate downturn. But for the 
long pull—well that’s a horse of a different color. Here 
is an astute analysis of possibilities of changes to come 





By Kahu m , 


LITTLE over 6 months ago 

in writing about the outlook 
for the stock market for AmEri- 
cAN Bustngss, we said this: “The 
opposing forces seem to be in such 
a fine state of balance that it ap- 
pears unlikely any really major 
movement in either direction will 
get under way until the economic 
climate takes a turn for better or 
worse.” And the course of events 
seem to have borne out this predic- 
tion very well. The level of stock 
prices at the beginning of 1948 
was within a few per cent of what 
it was in July when this forecast 
was made. 


Bob Heilbroner is economist for the 
famous importing and international 
trading firm, Stein, Hall & Company 
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A review of 1947’s market ac- 
tivities does not make exciting 
reading. Stock averages in the 
previous year had gone through a 
considerable readjustment, falling 
from a Dow-Jones level of 210 to 
the 160’s just after the middle of 
1946, and then finding a steady 
level in the low 170’s. In February 
of 1947 we saw the averages rise 
to 190, only to fall again to the 
lows of 1946 by May. Stocks then 
climbed up again, to coast to the 
175-185 range where they seem to 
have found a plateau. 

It is enlightening to compare 
the present price level for securi- 
ties with a few other indicators of 
business activity. Measured 
against the levels of 1935-39, 
equities are a cheap commodity. 
Retail prices are 55 per cent over 
the 1935-39 base; commodity 
prices are 67 per cent higher; 
weekly wages have more than 
doubled in some industries. But the 
stock market offers the assets of 
American industry for sale priced 
only 25 per cent higher than be- 
fore the war. In a year when real 
industrial production increased 
by 10 per cent, and our gross na- 
tional product rose from 190 bil- 
lion dollars to 230 billion dollars, 
the Dow-Jones averages closed up 
just 214 per cent from the begin- 
ning to the end of 1947. 


It has been, of course, uncer- 
tainty about the future which has 
prevented the stock market from 
reflecting the prosperity which 
characterized almost every sector 
of the country’s economy. 
Throughout the year there has 
been an atmosphere of incipient 
danger, first from a much-adver- 
tised recession which might hav 
but did not appear, secondly from 
an international situation which 
steadily worsened, and finally from 
a growing awareness of _ the 
dangers of the inflation which 
threatened to price production out 
of the mass market. But none of 
these dangers actually mate- 
rialized in sufficient force to affect 
business profits, and the investors 
in the nation’s equities pretty 
much maintained their positions 
unchanged. 

The economic outlook today is, 
as it was 6 months ago, a mixed 
picture. Yet there are definite 
signs now apparent which should 
give us, more clearly than half a 
year ago, a clue to the trend of 
security prices. 

Probably the most important 
development in the field of finance 
has been the recent downward shift 
in bond prices. On Christmas Eve 
the Federal Reserve Banks pulled 
the peg from under the Govern- 
ment bond market and within a 
matter of hours a sharp decline in 
Government bond prices had mate- 
rialized. The widely held 214 pei 
cent issue of September 1967/72. 
slipped from 10314 to 101; th 
commercial banks’ 214’s of Decem 
ber 67/72 fell from 101 to 1001. 
But this “administered” declin« 
only served to bring the yields on 
Government securities into lin 
with other bond yields. The Dow- 
Jones 40 bond average had al. 
ready registered a decline of over 
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7 points, approximately 2 years’ 


yield on the investment. Bonds of 
the highest grades suffered with 
medium and _ low-grade issues. 
Meanwhile high-grade preferreds 
which were yielding less than 3 per 
cent have slipped so the yield is 
now more than 4 per cent. So far 
only common stocks have with- 
stood the decline. 

But if we look back over the 
charts of past performances in the 
capital markets, we find a most 
interesting relationship: A declin- 
ing bond market has invariably 
forecast a declining stock market. 
Often equities have continued to 
advance or have held their own 
after the weakening in bonds has 
set in. The lag has been as short 
as 3 months and as extended as 20 
months. But the investor who 
would have liquidated his equity 
position with each significant 
softening of the bond market 
would have profited handsomely in 
the long run. 

There are good reasons to be- 
lieve the stock market will not have 
an immediate downturn. The 
country is still in full economic 
momentum and the engines of busi- 
ness show no sign of slowing down. 
The effects of the Marshall Plan 
in reviving our declining exports 
are still in the future. Business 
plans for investment in plant and 
equipment as reported to the De- 
partment of Commerce are a full 
30 per cent higher for the first 
quarter of 1948 than for the cor- 
responding quarter last year. Con- 
sumer purchasing intentions, al- 
though greatly squeezed by in- 
flationary prices, are still strong 
in most fields. 

Perhaps even more important 
than these economic factors is the 
attitude of the average investor. 
“Tf I sell my stocks now,” he says, 
“what will I do with the money?” 
And indeed he is in a dilemma. He 
may shift into steels and farm 
equipment issues which should 
benefit proportionately more from 
the Marshall Plan. But if we 
should have a_ recession, these 
stocks are traditionally volatile on 
the down side. He hesitates to buy 
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Where could you invest your money so it would work 
for you? In short-term Governments? They pay only 
about 1 per cent. Or would you switch to stocks which 
seem likely to profit from the Marshall Plan if it is put 
into action? The many puzzling facts about today’s 
securities markets are causing many people to hold 
present investments because there’s nothing better to 
do with the money. But there are factors discussed in 
this report which every company treasurer and person- 
al investor ought to understand fully before making 
any new commitments, or changing current holdings 





preferreds because if bond prices 
are going down, certainly prefer- 
red stocks will sell off until their 
yield comes into a normal relation- 
ship with the fixed-interest bearing 
securities. And if the bond market 
is going lower, issues which seem to 
be attractively priced today will 
turn out to be foolish investments 
over the next year. 

In fact the only rational course 
for an investor who anticipates an 
eventual decline in stocks is the 
purchase of very short-term 
Government issues or the holding 
of cash. But the short-term issues 
have a return of only 1 per cent 
and cash is a very difficult thing to 


hold. 


Not unlikely it is some such 
process of thinking rather than the 
hope of substantial capital gains 
which prompts many investors to- 
day to keep their equity holdings 
more or less unchanged. As the 
favorable reports of business come 
in over the next month or two, it 
is quite possible the market will 
register its appreciation by run- 
ning up ten or even twenty points. 
But it is very difficult to see it 
maintaining itself at such higher 
values, 

Only a solution of our present 
economic worries—inflation, over- 
loaded inventories, thinning work- 
ing capital, tightened credit — 

(Continued on page 42) 
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Order-Billing Plan 
Aids Management 





As a by-product of a modern order-writing and billing 
system, Pennsylvania Salt’s management now receives 
seven important control reports to aid in better con- 
trol of finance, inventories and planning for the future 





By Richard _—_—s 


Systems Analyst and Consultant 


RECENTLY installed simpli- 

fied order and billing procedure 
of the Pennsylvania Salt Manu- 
facturing Company furnishes in- 
formation to prepare everything 
from salesmen commission reports 
to local advertising expenditures. 

The Philadelphia company pro- 
duces the so-called heavy chemi- 
cals, agricultural chemicals, chemi- 
cals specialties, and packaged 
chemicals, such as Lewis Lye, 
Knox-Out insecticides, and Penco 
DDT compounds. 

From detail cards, the following 
seven reports and records can be 
prepared : 

1. The merchandise ledger which 
is a summary of value and weight 
of products by shipping points. 
The final monthly report shows 
the volume, sales value, cost, and 
gross profit for each product at 
each plant. 

2. Container record, with a de- 
tail card for each container. The 
card is interpreted on a card inter- 
preter, showing customer number 
and name, container serial number, 
and value. The cards are sorted by 
customer number, which is identi- 
cal to the alphabetical sequence of 
the customer names. Returned 
container credits are matched with 
container cards and hand-pulled 
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from tub files. A monthly record is 
made by container serial number 
of all outstanding containers, and 
all returned containers. 

3. Sales analysis, a monthly re- 
port of volume and sales value of 
each product, showing each cus- 
tomer’s sales by current month, 
up to date, and previous year. 

4. Salesman commission report, 
also monthly, showing customer 
name, product code, volume, and 
sales value. 

5. Customer report, a quarterly 
summary of customer purchases 
by volume and value for all 
products. 

6. Sales tax report, monthly 
summary of taxable 
states, showing value of taxable, 
nontaxable, and interstate sales. 

7. Pennsylvania State income 
tax analysis, annual report of 
sales taxable in Pennsylvania. 

Reports are also furnished of 
sales by industrial classification 
and by type of business—whole- 
sale or retail—as well as by con- 
signee destination state. Summary 
cards of customer product cards 
are made monthly to reduce the 
volume of cards to be handled the 
following month. 

Statistical reports are evalu- 
ated and reports made to division 


sales into 


heads and to management. The 
budgeting and forecasting section 
uses reports for comparison and 
charting purposes. The market re- 
search division uses the state sales, 
the industrial classification, and 
type of business reports for its re- 
search and analysis program. The 
advertising department allocates 
its advertising from sales figures. 
The production department uses 
the sales figures by products to 
check its own production and in- 
ventory control accounts. 

Such results of this order and 
billing procedure could not have 
been accomplished if the procedure 
revisions had been confined to any 
one department. Since it does 
cover every step from the receipt 
of the order to the accounting of 
the merchandise and control of the 
accounts receivable, a speedy and 
accurate performance is possible. 

Shipments of products originate 


~ at 6 manufacturing plants and at 


22 strategically located ware- 
houses, but all orders are received 
at Philadelphia headquarters. All 
billing transactions are performed 
there, too. 

Incoming orders are routed to 
the order and warehousing division 
of the department. The 
orders are date-stamped with a 
self-inking stamp containing eight 
spaces for the following: 

Plant and plant order number ; 
salesman’s number; cus- 
tomer’s code number ; terms ; credit 
approval; sales manager’s OK; 
order clerk’s initials, routing. 

The stamped orders are sorted 
by products and routed to the 
sales divisions for approval of 
their respective managers of sales. 

The approved orders are re- 
turned to the order and warehous- 
ing division and edited by the order 


sales 


code 
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With this IBM Hektowriter, customer orders are written 
on a duplicating machine master for errorless duplication 


The customer record is maintained on two Wheeldex wheels 
mounted to insure ease of operation and rapid operation 


clerks who use the customers’ 
master cards which are housed in 
Wheeldex tables. Each table con- 
tains two wheels of 4,000 8- by 4- 
inch master cards. 

Customer master cards are pre- 
pared for each customer, for each 
destination, and for each product 
group. This is possible as com- 
paratively few customers buy more 
than one product group, and the 
customers and the products sold 
show little variation during the 
year. The customer’s master card 
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is designed to furnish all informa- 
tion required to edit a customer’s 
orders. After editing, it is pre- 
pared for the typing of the plant 
or warehouse order and all ad- 
vance information required for 
future billing, thus avoiding de- 
lays after the actual shipping de- 
tails are available. 

Thé customer’s master card has 


the following information : 
1. Billing address 


2. Consignee address 
3. Plant number 
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6. 


- 
‘ 


oo. 


zi. 
12. 
13. 
14. 
15. 


17. 


18. 


19 


The job of extending invoices and accumulating totals for 
controls is done on a Burroughs Electric Duplex Calculator 


Copies or orders and invoices are run from masters on the 
Standard duplicating machine shown in the picture above 


. Salesman’s code 
Territory code 
Customer’s code 
. Terms 
Credit approval 
. Freight prepaid or collect 
. Industrial code 
Product description 
Commission arrangements 
Contract expiration date 
Contract tonnage 
Container size or style 
. Product code 
Three columns for pricing and price 
changes 
F.o.b. point 
. Remarks 
(Continued on page 38) 





An Office to Make 
Minutes Count 





Walter Dorwin Teague, who has designed many rooms 
for others, now designs an office for his own work 
and for his organization. Planned for executive time 
saving, Teague’s ideas have a wide range of usefulness 








Entrance foyer. A strip of bright red set into a linoleum floor leads past the 
elevators to the receptionist and the office entrance. Off-white walls carry a 
line of photographs of Teague-designed products, interiors, and buildings 
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This is called a ‘‘free-flowing wall.’’ But it isn’t just an attempt to be different. 
The entrance foyer had a curved wall, and its back is utilized for reference files 
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ERE is a designer who takes his 

own medicine. 

Walter Dorwin Teague, one of 
the country’s leading industrial 
designers, has long advocated bet- 
ter design. Now he shows how much 
he believes in it by working in an 
office he designed to fit his own 
special needs. 

The office of any well-known de- 
signer must serve many purposes. 
It must be well lighted to display 
sketches, drawings, blueprints. It 
must have accommodations for a 
constant series of conferences with 
clients, for conferences of the staff 
members, and various other meet- 
ings. Above all, it should be 
positive, visual evidence of the de- 
signer’s ability. 

Mr. Teague’s office, shown in 
the pictures on these pages, 
achieves all the goals set for it. His 
own office serves multiple purposes. 
A large, curved desk with com- 
fortable armchairs around it pro- 
vides a comfortable, modern at- 
mosphere and equipment for many 
staff and client meetings. 

Near his desk is a specially de- 
signed drawing board where he can 
work out ideas on paper. In addi- 
tion to his desk and drawing board 
there is a conference table, seating 
8, for longer or more formal con- 
ferences; near this table is a wall 
panel surfaced with cork, to pin up 
sketches and drawings. 

In another corner of his office 
are a built-in couch, a coffee table, 
and lounge chairs for less formal 
occasions, or for rest when needed. 
The desk, conference table, and 
coffee table were built in Mr. 
Teague’s own woodworking shops. 

The furniture is light rift-sawn 
oak ; the carpeting is gray ; acous- 
tic walls and ceilings bring unusual 
quiet to the offices. Part of the 
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In Mr. Teague’s office there is a large curved desk, handy for work and conferences; a drawing board; a table seating 8 for 
formal conferences; a corner lounge for informal meetings. Illustrations above and below show both sections of his office 


walls are painted bright yellow, 
and part are off-white. A cabinet 
is gray with gold hardware. The 
upholstery in the informal corner 
is vermilion. The color combina- 
tion insures an unusually “sunny” 
effect at all times. 

In a letter to the editors telling 
of other offices which he has de- 
signed, Mr. Teague says: 

“Every office should be designed 
specifically for the activities that 
will be conducted in it. This fre- 
quently calls for unusual arrange- 
ment and equipment in order to 
obtain the maximum convenience. 

“A high level of illumination 
which will put no strain on the eyes 
should always be maintained. At 
present this can be most effectively 
done by an intelligent use of 
fluorescent tubes. 

“All offices should be acousti- 
cally treated and soundproofed as 
far as possible. The strain and 
fatigue resulting from acoustically 
defective workrooms is far greater 
than the occupants realize. 


“All offices should be bright, 
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cheerful, colorful, and comfortable 
since so much time is spent in them. 
They should provide pleasant as 
well as stimulating environment. 
A somber color scheme does not 
so much express dignity (as many 
people think) as depression.” 
These statements by Mr. Teague 
agree exactly with many similar 
statements which have been pub- 


lished in AMERICAN BusINEss over 
the years. The magazine has al- 
ways maintained that a “business 
home” should be as cheerful, as 
comfortable, and as well furnished 
as a private home. The thousands 
of cold, somber offices still in use 
today mean that businessmen are 
working under needlessly depress- 
ing conditions. 








Almost every commentator on the building industry points out all the weaknesses and assumes that none of them can be 
cured. Here is one writer who thinks there is nothing wrong that sound planning and better management could not cure 


Plan to Modernize the 
Building Industry 





Isn’t it time to stop throwing rocks at the building 
industry and see if there is some sound plan to utilize 
its present strength and many skills on a wider scale? 
Such a plan could bring new housing to the millions 





By Sohn Garth 


[* THERE is any epithet which 
has not been applied to the 
building industry we do not know 
what it is. It has been called, by 
responsible writers, archaic, medie- 
val, greedy, and inefficient. 

We are told the building industry 
is the last stand of the guild type 
of business organization; that its 
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operating units are too small; that 
it is undercapitalized. 

Every apologist or critic of the 
industry calls attention to Civil 
War building codes, to countless 
and costly union rules and regula- 
tions. We are constantly reminded 
of jurisdictional fights, of boy- 
cotts, of high prices due to union, 


dealer, manufacturer connivance. 

The little home owner is pic- 
tured as the victim of a vast and 
far reaching, politically powerful, 
and monstrous combine of dealer, 
contractor, manufacturer, finan- 
cier, and labor union. Any dining 
car companion can tell tales of 
buildings held up because the 
plasterers were not ready, because 
the sheet metal workers and the 
carpenters were making faces at 
each other, while the poor owner 
paid the bill. 

Granting that all these and a 
thousand other ailments beset the 
industry, there is no point in re- 
hashing all these horrible details, 
to end up with the conclusion that 
the common man can never have a 
home in which he can bring up his 
family in self-respect. 
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Wouldn’t it be better to examine 
the industry for its strength, 
rather than for its weaknesses? Is 
it not possible to find some 
strength in its vast distribution 
system, in its myriad skills, and 
its tremendous know-how, and see 
if we cannot build a strong and 
prosperous industry on the foun- 
dations which already exist? 

Looking at the industry, we find 
a reasonably sound distribution 
system. Lumber and _ building 
supply dealers are everywhere. 
Paint dealers are plentiful. Every 
crossroads hamlet has a plumber 
and one or more electrical con- 
tractors, electrical appliance 
dealers, ready to serve the home 
builder. 

Lumber, brick, stone, gravel, 
lime, cement, paint, the iron and 
steel necessities for homes, the 
electrical wiring supplies and 
equipment are becoming more and 
more plentiful ; and all are at least 
passably well distributed. 

That the cost of distribution 
may be high—that there are high- 
handed customs and regulations 
which exact a toll from each home 
built—cannot be denied. 

The truth is, the great majority 
of union rules and demands, or 
agreements between manufac- 
turers and dealers were made, 
originally at least, as a matter of 
dire necessity for somebody. When 
there was not enough work to go 
around, it is little wonder car- 
penters and metal workers fought 
with each other for the right to 
install certain modern improve- 
ments, such as steel sashes. When 
every dealer was struggling along, 
_one step ahead of the sheriff, no 
wonder he winked at boycotts, or 
helped foist costly practices onto 
the industry. 

And many a manufacturer or 
dealer in one kind or another of 
the many products which go into 
a home helped to complicate the 
building codes by getting his 
product specified over another. 

The necessity for all these 
“make-work” rules, these juris- 
dictional squabbles, these agree- 
ments, and ancient customs is now 
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-Let’s Stop Kicking and 
Begin Planning 


Can you find the ‘‘bugs”’ in this suggestion for 
improving the building industry? Certainly we do 
not present it as the final answer. But it is a spring- 
board for discussion, worthy of serious considera- 
tion by every company executive interested in im- 
proving business in our great building industry. 
The editors invite letters concerning this plan. 
Pick it apart, criticize it, be frank. Say, whether or 
not any or all of the suggestions are worth further 
study. We think it about time to stop throwing 
mud at the building industry and begin to get 
some strong underpinning beneath its weak points 


gone. There is work for every 
union man, and more too. There 
is plenty of business for the maker 
of wood shingles, composition, tile, 


‘ slate, or metal roofing. And there 


is plenty for years to come. 

It seems reasonable that the 
unions, the various competing in- 
terests in the industry, and every 
other factor that was once trying 
to protect its bread and butter, 
can now rest easy in the assurance 
that there is, and will be for years 
to come, plenty for all. Under the 
right circumstances it is not too 
much to hope that some or a great 
many of these hampering restric- 
tions could be removed, if it could 
be shown that homes could be built 
cheaper and faster and equally 
durable without them. 

Let us assume for a moment 
that at least some of these restric- 
tions could be removed under the 
right circumstances. What else 
needs to be done? 

As has been pointed out a thou- 
sand times, too much of the labor 
of home building is done on the 
site. The site of a home is a bottle- 
neck, or the small end of a funnel 
—the sand truck, lime, brick, 
lumber, stone, and other trucks 
dump a vast array of material on 


the site. There it must finally be 
cut, mixed, shaped, and put to- 
gether with hand tools, subject to 
weather trouble and a hundred 
other handicaps. 

It is easy to talk about pre- 
fabrication, but difficult to achieve 
it. But, with an operation of the 
right size, there could be vastly 
more work done away from the 
site, without a marked departure 
from traditional building methods. 

Lumber could be cut to size at 
the mills if there were a big enough 
market. If there were a market for 
50,000 homes of a certain size, 
paint, cement, hardware, wiring, 
wiring supplies, could be packaged 
in units for that home. A standard 
price could be figured, and with 
such packages and prices, a school- 
boy could figure a bill of materials 
for a home. As things are done 
today, every home means a 
separate set of figures, endless 
bidding, bickering, and argument. 

No one is to blame for this, and 
no one makes an exhorbitant profit 
out of building. But when each 
home owner must pay for a few 
sacks more than he 
needs, because no one knows or 
exactly how many are 
(Continued on page 34) 


of cement 


cares 
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Points to Watch in 
Forms Control 





In the current economy wave in offices almost every- 
where, one of the first places to look for money-saving 
ideas is in the use of forms. Here are many sound 
suggestions to lower today’s high office operating costs 





By Wham é Sutin 


Office Methods Supervisor, General Auditing Department, Continental Oil Company 


HE current trend is toward 
more and more forms, as a 
business expands and extends its 
scope. Consequently, it is manda- 
tory that a central authority check 
and approve all requests for new 
and revised forms regardless of 
source. Assistance for the form 
authority in larger organizations 
can be obtained if a particular in- 
dividual in each department is 
charged with the responsibility of 
clearing forms through each de- 
partment prior to forwarding to 
final approval party. The upward 
trend in paper work must be con- 
trolled in the best possible manner 
in order to avoid reduction in ef- 
ficiency of employees and effective- 
ness of management with resultant 
losses. 

Some of the more important 
basic principles of form design 
that should not be overlooked are: 

1. Necessity for form and each 
line and column on proposed form 
or proposed revision (generally 
speaking, instructions to be 
printed on form should be held to 
a minimum). 

2. Form names should be de- 
scriptive of function. Form num- 
bers should be shown for reference 
‘purposes. 

3. Parts can be distinguished for 
routing, sorting, and filing as- 
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sistance by use of colored inks, 
colored papers, corner designs, 
part numbers, or part names. 

4. Standardization of sizes and 
paper stocks brings economies in 
printing and facilitates handling 
and filing. Forms should be made 
the smallest standard sizes and 
printed on the lowest priced 
standard papers consistent with 
their uses. 

5. Recurring information should 
be printed, leaving only the vari- 
able items to be filled in. 

6. Sequence and grouping of 
items determine the speed and ac- 
curacy with which forms may be 
completed. Placing of most im- 
portant items in the most promi- 
nent places aids in use of forms. 

7. Spacing should be correct for 
handwriting, typewriting, or other 
machine use. 

8. Provisions should be made for 
only the necessary copies. 

9. Arrangements should be made 
to use window envelopes in mailing, 
where practicable. 

10. Consideration should be 
given to application of combina- 
tions, snap-outs, continuous forms, 
duplicating machine masters, 
photocopy equipment masters, and 
other reproduction methods. 

11. Specifications should be 
complete showing paper grade and 


weight, size, ink, ruling, number- 
ing, punching, perforating, scor- 
ing, folding, padding, binding, and 
carbon sheet requirements. 

Even though printed forms 
costs are estimated at only about 
3 per cent of the clerical expense 
of keeping records, it is never- 
theless important to keep printing 
costs to a necessary minimum. 
Excessive costs in many cases can 
be accounted for by carelessly 
prepared copy, insufficient in- 
structions to printer, printing un- 
economical quantities, or spread- 
ing jobs among too many printers. 

Some concerns use a one-, two-, 
or three-printer policy 
printing work can be concentrated. 
With such a policy, there are ad- 
vantages in quantity purchases, 
reliable and enthusiastic service, 
and other features that can be ob- 
tained in no other way. Disad- 
vantages can usually be overcome 
by a constant check of competitive 
prices. 

Where the concentrated print- 
ing policy is in effect, an ad- 
vantageous arrangement may be 
made with the one, two, or three 
printers for carrying the bulk of 
stationery stock. With such an 
arrangement, orders may _ be 
placed with the printers for direct 
shipments to various destinations. 
This saves repacking and reship- 
ping expense as well as normal 
stocking expense. Also, with these 
printers carrying forms setup, 
considerable composition costs 
may be saved. 

This system will enable the 
printer to make economical com- 
bination runs and will allow him to 
replenish stocks when convenient, 
if he is given authorized runs based 
on normal consumption. This 
method obviously eliminates al- 
most all rush printing orders. If 


where 
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PER CENT of the total cost of forms goes to the 
printer, for paper, and for printing, folding, collating, in- 
serting spot carbon, etc. There is not much room for 


saving here... but look... 


97 PER CENT of the cost of using forms goes to 


writing, filling, filing, handling, copying, and all the 
other operations necessary. Here is the place to watch 


for possible savings and cost reduction in using forms 





authorized quantities are revised 
each 6 months, variations in usage 
will receive proper consideration. 

Office stocks should not be ex- 
cessive and should be stored in cor- 
rect cabinets to facilitate use and 
preserve condition. Control to 
avoid excessive ordering may be 
instituted by requiring informa- 
tion regarding 30, 60, or 90 days’ 
use to be shown on orders. Em- 
ployees’ desk stocks may be kept 
to a justifiable minimum by 
regular inspection. 

An up-to-date stationery stock 
catalog should be available to all 
offices ordering forms and other 
stationery supplies. A uniform 
method of ordering will save time, 
trouble, and expense. 

The high “finished form cost,” 
which includes clerical and execu- 
tive labor, behooves us to place 
proper attention on the use of 
forms. Since the manner in which 
forms are used is largely deter- 
mined by make-up, they should be 
revised as needed. Forms deterio- 
rate with time, and in some in- 
stances deficiencies may well offset 
the value incorporated. Significant 
benefits will accrue when the form 
supervisor reviews form details to 
keep information adequate and 
confined to essentials. 

Assistance in this task can be 
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obtained by requesting periodical 
reviews by departmental  rep- 
resentatives in charge of forms. 
An aggressive policy with respect 
to revisions, combinations, and 
cancellations is economically 
sound. It is important to realize 
that form use should contribute to 
and not detract from any office or 
field operation. 

Periodic surveys to cover use of 
any unnumbered forms will pay. 
This may be accomplished by re- 
quiring approval of the forms 
supervisor before running any un- 
numbered forms in the head- 
quarters office and by obtaining 
samples from runs in outlying of- 
fices. With 
this phase of 
valuable in getting a smoothly 


proper cooperation, 
control will be 


operated system. 

As previously mentioned, cen- 
tralized control of reports is in- 
valuable in promoting office ef- 
ficiency, and it is highly logical to 
assume that serious loss of time 
‘an be prevented by properly ap- 
proved report registers. Without 
some such controlling medium, the 
issuance of reports could be 
likened to Pandora’s box. 

Here is another place where 


periodic reviews will determine the 


value of work being done. Con- 
structive and effective action is 


necessary to keep up with the 
times. Reports can become obsolete 
quite rapidly with today’s chang- 
ing conditions. 

One of the most neglected pro- 
cedures in offices, both large and 
small, is a definite and aggressive 
plan for retention and destruction 
of records. It is not sufficient to 
supply efficient forms to serve use- 
ful purposes. After forms have 
served their current needs, they 
should be efficiently stored for the 
shortest period consistent with in- 
dividual needs, then destroyed. 
Evidence leads us to conclude that 
too many firms keep too many 
records for too long a period. A 
careful check of office and storage 
files might disclose that retention 
periods could be markedly reduced 
on a great number of items. 

Current records should be filed 
in a manner that will allow ease in 
deletion and destruction. It has 
been found that a_ considerable 
amount of correspondence is valu- 
able for only a short period. Much 
should never be filed. A consider- 
able portion, covering routine 
matters, should be destroyed after 
a 6-month period. Proper cabinets, 
correct binders, and a good file 
system will assist in neat and 
orderly storage of current records 


(Continued on page 44) 
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Jack McHenry, a Mishawaka high-school student, in 
training at U. S. Rubber plant, learns about tabulating 


Spending 4 hours a day at U. S. Rubber’s offices, these 
high-school students put in the remaining time at school 


U. S. Rubber Trains 


Ottice Workers 





Half a day at high school, half a day at the offices of 
U. S. Rubber Company gives high-school students a 
chance to acquire office skills, and helps the company 
find a source for badly needed employees for office jobs 





HERE is scarcely a locality in 
the country today where there 
is a sufficient supply of skilled of- 
fice workers. In some communities 
the shortage seems almost more 
acute than at any time during the 
war. 
This shortage shows no signs of 
becoming less acute, despite the 
_ fact that some reports indicate a 
slight improvement in the general 
supply. Even though there is some 
improvement in the number of ap- 
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plicants, most applicants today 
have had inferior training. 

For many years the private 
business schools led in training em- 
ployees for offices. Today, with 
jobs so plentiful, many high-school 
graduates and others who have not 
waited to graduate are coming 
into business. 

Young people just out of high 
school, with no previous business 
experience, have much to learn. 
Even though they may have 


studied typewriting and _ short- 
hand at school, they are often 
taught these subjects during the 
second and third terms, and are 
out of practice at graduation time. 

At the Mishawaka plant of 
United States Rubber Company, 
an effort is being made to provide 
better training for new employees, 
and to work with the community’s 
high schools. 

The company’s training pro- 
gram at the Mishawaka plant is 
divided into three major phases, 
which include cooperative high- 
school training, evening training 
for technical office skills, and on- 
the-job training for key personnel. 

The cooperative high-school 
training program has been held in 
cooperation with the Mishawaka 
High School since January 1946. 
High-school students participate 
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in this program in groups of two, 
each working a half-day apiece. 
Their combined efforts supply a 
full day’s work. They receive high- 
school credits, plus pay for their 
work in the plant. 

Evening training for technical 
office skills features continuous 
courses in Comptometry, plus 
courses in advanced shorthand and 
typing, which are made available 
on a voluntary basis for personal 
advancement. All students attend 
these sessions on a voluntary basis. 
At the conclusion of each course 
a final examination is given and a 
dinner is held for the graduating 
class. 

On-the-job training for key per- 
sonnel at United States Rubber 
gives a select group of new em- 
ployees training in the functions 
and interrelations of departments 
with which they will work. Em- 
ployees are given diversified train- 
ing by spending a half-day to 2 
full days observing and working 
under the direct supervision of 
various department heads. Indi- 
vidual trainees and department 
heads write detailed reports on 
each assignment. 

The training program at 
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The same young lady at high school, practicing typing. 
The students enter this training plan in groups of two 





Mishawaka is organized under the 
direction of the office manager. In 
most cases there is no formal 
method of grading employees’ ef- 
ficiency and their progress in the 
course. No employee, however, is 
placed on a job until he has proved 
he can reach standard efficiency 
on the job. 

To maintain high standards of 
efficiency and quality in office work, 
plans are now being made to in- 
augurate these 
training office employees in other 
United States Rubber plants. Em- 
ployees are being trained in this 


programs for 


program for such strategic de- 
partments as: Payroll, timekeep- 
ing, tabulating, accounts payable, 
material records, cost, plant ac- 


counting, development, general 
accounting, order entry, and office 
planning. Officials report that 


many employees have acquired new 
skills and abilities as the result of 
this training program sponsored 
by the company. 

The problem of obtaining office 
workers is so acute in many places 
that a number of companies have 
developed plans for training. Some 
are designed to brush up high- 
school graduates, others are de- 










At U. S. Rubber’s office there are also evening training 
schedules; this student is learning Comptometer work 


signed to prepare clerical em- 
ployees for more responsible jobs. 


Merck & Inc., at 


Rahway, New Jersey, has a train- 


‘ 
Company, 


ing plan which was described in the 
June 1947 AMERICAN 
Business, Swift & Company has a 
plan for training stenographers 
ry’ 
personnel. The 


issue of 


and seeretarial 
State Farm Insurance Companies 
at Bloomington, Indiana, also has 
a plan for preparing recent high- 
school students for office jobs. 
Many other companies have in- 
others 


formal training 


are working with various schools 


plans ; 


to recruit apt students who may 
be inducted into office jobs with a 
minimum training period. 

The shortage of clerical work- 
ers is largely due to the increase 
in demand for them. While our 
population was increasing 73 per 
cent, the number of clerical work- 
ers increased 350 per cent, which 
is probably the real reason why 
there may be a continued shortage 
of clerical workers. This indicates 
that business will have to do more 
and more training, or be content 
with inexperienced workers for a 
considerable time in the future if 
present conditions continue. 








Tells Stockholders Why 
Selling Is Vital 





Swift & Company’s president, John Holmes, writes to 
shareholders to explain five-point program planned to 
strengthen sales force and sales activities. More than 
1,500 salesmen have completed the training program 





RESIDENT John Holmes, of 

Swift & Company, in a message 
to the shareholders of the com- 
pany, stresses the importance of 
the company’s selling methods, its 
current training activities, and its 
recruitment and selection of men 
for sales positions. He says: 

“For the past several years I 
have discussed various phases of 
Swift’s shareholder 
meetings to give you a clearer in- 
sight into the various divisions of 
company operations. 

“Today I want to talk about 
the important job of selling Swift 
products and about our advertis- 
ing which helps create the con- 
sumer acceptance that makes our 
distributive functions 


business at 


sales and 
possible. 

“Selling has always been a vital 
part of Swift’s operations. Pros- 
pects for tomorrow hinge even 
more importantly on the kind of a 
selling job we do. 

“The major sale of Swift prod- 
ucts in the United States, Canada, 
and nearby islands is carried on 
through two different methods of 
distribution — branch houses and 
plant and city sales routes. 

“Establishment of the dressed 
beef trade more than 50 years ago 
—replacing live cattle shipments 
to big eastern markets — was a 
revolutionary step in the meat 
industry. 

“In breaking down eastern prej- 
udices against western dressed 
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beef, Mr. Swift 
ments with outstanding local meat 
dealers in the eastern markets to 
handle his products. As the busi- 
ness grew in favor and volume, the 


made a rrange- 


company established — branch 
houses in various selling centers 
where it was not represented by 
local dealers. In the course of time, 
as dealer representatives dropped 
out for one reason or another, 
their functions were taken over by 
branch houses: Today, we have 
only four such dealerships left. 
“Swift & Company now owns 
and operates about 300 refrig- 
erated branch houses in larger 
towns and cities which function as 
wholesale selling units. They re- 
ceive straight or mixed shipments 
cheese, 


of meat, butter, 


poultry, lard, shortening, marga- 


FOS 
cggs, 


rine, soap, and cleanser direct 
from plants which produce them. 
Swift branches are located in 42 
of the 48 states and the District 
of Columbia, as well as Canada, 
Newfoundland, and Hawaii. 

“The plant and city sales divi- 
sions are set up to include sales 
units operating directly from 38 
meat packing plants. Products are 
shipped directly from the plant to 
the customer. Route salesmen from 
these sales. units serve more than 
16,000 smaller cities and towns as 
well as some of the larger cities. 

“The branch house sales de- 


partment is headed by R. H. Gif- 


ford, a Swift veteran of 48 years. 


The field organization includes 
district managers who supervise 
branch house sales in 16 sales ter- 
ritories in the United States and 
Canada. It consists of the staffs 
at the district offices and the per- 
sonnel of the various’ branch 
houses. Branch house organiza- 
tions include sales, operating, ac- 
counting, and, at some units, 
processing employees ; in all, about 
10,000 branch employees. 

“In various sections of the 
country, particularly large cities, 
many merchants follow the prac- 
tice of going to market to select 
the products they require for their 
Mechanically 
permit the as- 


customers. refrig- 
erated coolers 
sembling of a wide variety of prod- 
ucts for their selection. In addition 
to providing a wider choice of 
products, consolidation of ship- 
ments from various meat packing 
plants helps level out the regional 
variation in livestock receipts and 
corresponding variation in plant 
production. 

“In addition to 
customers who 


the business 
transacted with 
visit our coolers, branch house 
salespeople solicit and service cus- 
tomers in their own establishments. 
These include retail and wholesale 
grocery and meat dealers, hotel 
and restaurant accounts, institu- 
tions, bakeries, laundries, etc. 
“We have about 2,500 branch 
house This force in- 
cludes, in addition to salesmen 
who sell a full assortment of the 
company’s products, others who 
specialize on such products as 
beef, lamb, veal, pork, table-ready 
meats, dry sausage, Swift’ning, 
refinery items, canned 
foods, meats for babies, dairy and 
poultry items, Swift’s cleanser, 


salesmen. 


casings, 


and soap. 
“The plant sales organization 
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Keep Merchandise Moving 
with 


“Sales Stimulators’ 


What is there about a bulletin from the home office 
that keeps salesmen selling? 

The answer is: it’s the feeling of personal contact, 
with your name, as sales manager, signed to a personal 
message that puts you at every salesman’s shoulder. 

And the way to produce these “sales stimulators” — 
weekly bulletins, selling suggestions, price and product 
information—is with the Mimeograph brand duplicator. 

You do it quickly. Economically. In the privacy of 
your own office. With illustrations. And in a rainbow 
of colors if you wish. 

For more details on stimulating sales with “sales 
stimulators” produced on the Mimeograph brand du- 
plicator, call the Mimeograph distributor—or clip and 


mail the coupon today. 


g The Mimeograph 


brand duplicator 


IS MADE BY A. B. DICK COMPANY 


MIMEOGRAPH is the trade-mark of A. B. Dick Company, Chicago, 
registered in the U. S. Patent Office. 
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MODEL 90 
MODEL 91 


COMPLETE LINE 
AVAILABLE AGAIN 


Electrically driven and hand- 
operated models now ready for 
immediate delivery. 


OPYRIGHT 1947, A 8. DICK COMPANY 


A. B. Dick Company, Dept. S-248 
720 West Jackson Boulevard, Chicago 6, Illinois 


Please send me more information on how I can produce 
“sales stimulators” on the Mimeograph brand duplicator. 
Name 

Organization 

Street 


City Zone 








includes the plant sales and city 
sales units. There are now 64 dif- 
ferent plant and city sales units 
operating more than 1,500 routes 
and employing over 2,400 people. 

“A typical plant sales unit is 
headed by a sales manager and in- 
cludes product men who supervise 
sales of a particular line of prod- 
ucts, and district supervisors who 
work with and assist the route 
salesmen. These route salesmen 
sell and service retailers in the 
thousands of cities and towns that 
extend in all directions from the 
meat packing plants and which are 
not served by branch houses. In 
addition, there are specialty sales- 
men who devote their entire time 
to the sale and merchandising of a 
particular line of products. 

“A plant sales territory nor- 
mally covers an area within a 200- 
to 300-mile radius of a meat pack- 
ing plant, but excludes the 
metropolitan area where the plant 
is located. On a plant sales route, 
the salesman works various towns 
and cities and headquarters in one 
of these centers. He solicits busi- 
ness from the trade and mails his 


orders to the plant. Product for 
his customers is shipped directly 
to the customer. 

“City sales territories embrace 
the area where the plant is located. 
This is principally a metropolitan 
operation. City salesmen operate 
directly to the customers. In some 
instances, customers call at the 
plant and pick up their orders. 

“During the war our sales force 
was greatly reduced, because so 
many men went into the Armed 
Forces. As a consequence of this, 
and also to enable us more effec- 
tively to meet postwar competitive 
conditions, our management has 
been actively rebuilding our sales 
organization. One feature of this 
program was the establishment of 
the sales training department 
early in 1944. A. M. Stoeber, with 
27 years of sales experience, 
directs this department. The func- 
tion of the sales training depart- 
ment is to develop and administer: 

1. Modern methods in the re- 
cruitment and selection of men for 
sales positions. 

2. A basic course to train sales- 
men in product and policies. 


“3. A program of continuous 
training that is conducted largely 
in the form of sales meetings in 
the field. 

“4. Program on sales super- 
vision. 

“5. An up-to-date method of 
evaluation or merit rating geared 
to the development of sales per- 
sonnel to help correct weaknesses 
and develop strong points. 

“These programs are now in 
operation under the leadership of 
trained supervisors. Special train- 
ing centers, equipped with modern 
teaching aids, have been estab- 
lished in 11 key cities in the United 
States and Canada. 

“New men entering the business 
are given a 5-week course, and 
salesmen with previous experience 
with us are given a 3-week re- 
fresher course. Up to this time, 
over 1,500 new men have gone 
through the schools, and more 
than 2,000 experienced men have 
been given the refresher course. 
The final result of this added edu- 
cation and training is a sales force 
which can produce greater volume 
of sales—efficiently, effectively.” 





Editors Turn 


OBERT R. YOUNG is sitting 

on the other side of the railroad 
tracks this month. A_ full-page 
memo to the chairman of the board 
of the Chesapeake & Ohio railroad 
by the editors of T'rains magazine 
is running in the February issue 
of that magazine, as well as in 
Railway Age, Traffic World, and 
Editor and Publisher. 

The memo is reminiscent of the 
full-page ad memos to the New 
York Central railroad by the C&O 
in which pleas were made for 
coast-to-coast trains, better com- 
muter service and other improve- 
ments. In this memo, the editors of 
Tras tell Young that he has his 
. sights down the wrong track. They 
write: 

“We think you are off on a 
branch line when you use your ex- 
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Tables on Young 


ceptional gifts of persuasion to 
work up public enthusiasm about 
side issues, more personal and de- 
batable. You’ll have public interest 
worn to a frazzle before attention 
gets to the real issues. Why not 
use that marvelous public relations 
sense of yours to head public 
thought right down the main line? 

“Sure, the public is interested in 
‘no tipping,’ ‘through trains,’ ‘pay 
on the train,’ and so on. But you 
could do America and its railroads 
a vitally important service if you 
could work up a fraction as much 
interest over the earnings plight 
of the roads.” 

The editors ask Young to put 
first things first—things like the 
$60 million annual NYC tax bill, 
$3 million on Grand Central alone, 
while $200 million of public funds 


is poured into Idlewild Airport. He 
is asked to lead the way on the 
C&O, thus building up rather than 
tearing down. 

“Let the public know what the 
railroads have done that’s good,” 
they write. “It’s plenty, and what 
a spokesman you could be! Tell 
em, one by one, the specific items 
in public and private policy which 
are needed to assure that our rail- 
roads, all of them, including your 
C&O, can continue to do all this 
for our economy. Then give the 
highball to those advertising 
artists of yours, and if the job is 
half as well done as that ‘hog can 
cross America’ campaign, the rail- 
road industry will owe you a last- 
ing vote of thanks. Yes, even the 
A. A. R. will appreciate you. 

“How about it, Mr. Young?” 
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for modern business . . . In the 


A : e keys are electrified — : ee Cushioned Power: Built-in steel cushions 
BH ae : reduce noise and vibration—lessen strain 


subi , multiply directly—as fast as es ee on moving parts— insure smoother operation 


and longer life. 


rs will move. For full details, call your. 


Streamlined Action: Longer, feather-touch 
motor bars and compact 10-key keyboard 
eliminate finger groping, speed every opera- 
tion. Completely electrified. 


Free Booklet: Write today for “Ripples of 
Sound,” Remington Rand, Dept. AB-2, 315 
Fourth Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 
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the new Remngion RAMA oiocrric adding machine 
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Better Work wit 
Modern Lightin 


The new lighting equipment installed in Southern California Building and Loan 
Association's office replaced old equipment that furnished 6 to 12 foot-candles 


With new fixtures, one light panel to each 20- by 20-foot bay, workers now 
have fewer headaches, and they do better work with 50 foot-candles of light 


ITH employee complaints of 

“headaches,” “eyestrain,” 
“poor light,” inaccurate work, as 
well as a not-too-good custome: 
reaction, the management of the 
Southern California Building and 
Loan Association came face to 
face with the problem of moderniz 
ing “seeing” conditions in its main 
office. 

The existing lighting system 
provided — illumination — varying 
from 6 to 12 foot-candles intensity 
from ornate, pendant-type  fix- 
tures. The question was how to 
obtain the advantages of good 
modern lighting using a system 
which would harmonize with the 
architectural scheme yet keep 
within limits of the budget. Th 
accompanying photographs illus 
trate the final solution to the 
problem. 

It was designed by the archi 
tectural firm, Heitschmidt and 
Matcham, of Los Angeles, to- 
gether with the Department of 
Water and Power illuminating en- 
gineer. 

As shown, each 20- by 20-foot 
bay ceiling (the height of which is 
15 feet) accommodates an artifi- 
cial skylight panel of 6 by 12 feet. 
Behind them are installed 36 40- 
watt fluorescent lamps of simpk 
channels. The resultant illumina- 
tion is better than 50 foot-candles 
of well-distributed and _ diffused 
lighting from low-surface bright- 
ness elements. 

Employee complaints have van- 
ished, errors have decreased, and 
customers are impressed with the 
cheerful, welcome, dignified atmos 
phere. Quoting the executive vice 
president, E. R. Thrapp, “Our 
officers, employees, and most im- 
portant, the public, are very 


ry 


pleased with the results.’ 
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height is adjustable to your easiest working position. That's why Starline 
interchangeable to the special requirements of your work. That's why . 
other exclusive features . . . including Starline’s unsurpassed 

give Starline a chance to speak for itself. 
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The price? You can well afford to ¢ . 
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There’s a Starline specially built for et : 
details, Write for your copy TODAY .. 
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Teaching Workers the 
Facts About Protits 





We need to find a way to show clearly that net profits 
are not always in cash; workers should be told why and 
how profits may be wiped out by inventory losses, price 
decrease, or any number of uncontrollable factors 





ECAUSE some companies have 

reported, for 1947, largest 
profits in their corporate histories, 
many people, especially labor 
leaders, are acting as if there were 
something wicked in these profits. 

Workers are being told that 
companies are making the largest 
profits in history, and that these 
profits should be paid out as in- 
creased wages. The agitation for 
a third round of wage increases is 
based largely upon the fact that 
corporations as a whole were 
profitable in 1947. 

What the workers are not told 
is: 

The figure on the annual state- 
ment as net profit does not mean 
the net profit is all in the form of 
cash. As every businessman knows, 
“net profit” may be in the form of: 

Increased inventory, 

Accounts receivable, 

Notes receivable, 

New equipment, 

Reduction in indebtedness, 

New buildings, 

Additional] real estate. 

Any or all of these forms of 
profit may be highly important to 
the business, and may make the 
business worth more money in the 
future; but they are not neces- 
sarily available for distribution 
either as dividends or for increased 

. Wage payments. 

If workers only knew it, profits 
in the form of increased investment 
in modern equipment, in inventory, 
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or in real estate may be a form of 
insurance for continued employ- 
ment, for increasing employment, 
and for the general health of the 
business which is insurance against 
financial failure that could lead 
to shut-downs or liquidation. 

The people employed by any 
company should worry when the 
company fails to earn profits, 
rather than attempting to milk the 
company of profits by demanding 
greater wage payments. 

Any company which fails to 
earn a profit may be in danger of 
having to contract operations, lay 
off labor, close down, or sell im- 
portant assets. If failure to earn 
a profit continues for a consider- 
able period it is likely the company 
will be liquidated or forced out of 
business. 

Despite all these facts, labor 
and government leaders still use 
the total net profit figures of in- 
dustry to base claims that indus- 
try can well afford another round 
of wage increases, or that wage 
increases can be paid without in- 
creasing prices. 

A number of business authori- 
ties are urging business to show 
its employees just what happens to 
“net profits,” and to issue figures 
which show that on an average 
most companies do not distribute, 
as dividends, anywhere near all the 
“net profits.” 

It is suggested that a company 
take its net profit figure and show 


that this figure does not represent 
cash in hand; tell how it is neces- 
sary from an accounting basis to 
determine what happened to the 
business during a year; that the 
“net profit” is the total gain in 
assets resulting from a _ year’s 
operations. 

Perhaps some simple story could 
illustrate this principle. Suppose 
a boy is carrying a paper route. 
Suppose he has two boys working 
for him. After paying for the 
papers, and paying his helpers, he 
has a “net profit” of $1 a week. 
He saves this total sum, and at the 
end of the year he has earned a 
“net profit” of $52. 

The two other boys have earned 
only 50 cents a week each, and are 
dissatisfied. They want a wage in- 
crease. But the boy who had a net 
profit of $52 during the year 
wants to expand. He figures he can 
increase his earnings next year if 
he has a bicycle. He finds a bicycle 
which he can purchase for $52. 

The fact that he paid $52 for 
his bicycle does not alter the fact 
that he had a “net profit” of $52 
for the year.-But his entire net 
profit is turned from one type of 
asset (cash) to another (bicycle) 
which cannot be distributed as 
extra wage payments to his two 
helpers. But his bicycle may be an 
asset of great value. It may in- 
crease his earning power as much 
as 25 cents a week. In that case, 
it would be a splendid investment. 

Actually this is the way in which 
many businesses grew; by turning 
profits back into the business to 
acquire more productive ma- 
chinery or equipment, to lay in 
raw materials, to develop new 
products. 

To translate accounting terms 
in this simple manner may seem far 

(Continued on page 52) 
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It’s uniform . . . has wide latitude 
...is easy to handle 


Made to Kodak precision standards, 
Kodagraph Contact Paper is dependably 
uniform in speed, contrast . . . from sheet 
to sheet, package to package. Kodagraph 
Contact Paper lies flat — before and after 
processing. It has unusually wide 
latitude, too—its emulsion is espe- 
cially designed to provide a good 
margin of safety that means fewer 

trial exposures . . . fewer make-overs. 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY 
Industrial Photographic Division 
Rochester 4, N. Y. 


It reproduces with 
great contrast —rich black 
on clean, clear white 


You'll like this new Kodagraph Contact 
Paper. It reproduces superbly with a density 
and “snap” that will please you. The 
emulsion is new . . . product of Kodak 
research . . . formulated 
specifically for photocopying. 
The paper base is pure... 
made from highest grade 
materials... with the same 
photographically true 
physical characteristics of 


all Kodak papers. 


It can be used in any type 
of contact photocopying equipment 


All you need to get new ease in handling — the new quality 
in results—is the paper itself—there’s nothing new to learn, 
Kodagraph Contact Paper comes in two weights—in all 
standard sheet and roll sizes—and its speed assures 
maximum print production from standard contact 
equipment. For details, write for booklet, 
“The Big New Plus.” 


FREE—Kodagraph Paper booklet 


Eastman Kodak Company 

Industrial Photographic Division 

Rochester 4, N. Y. 

Please send me a free copy of “The Big New Plus”— 

your booklet about Kodagraph Contact Paper and the other 
papers in this great new Kodak line. 
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Business Talks Back to the Politicians 


(Continued from page 9) 


ness Risks,” the Gargantuan- 
named company points out that 
speculators render an_ essential 
service. In the advertisement, the 
company uses quotations from 
Messrs. Justice Holmes; Harry 
Bullis, board chairman of General 
Mills; Sumner Slichter, Harvard 
University; Roland S. Vaile, Uni- 
versity of Minnesota; and other 
authorities to show that trading 
in commodities is a useful service, 
both to producers and consumers. 

In_ well-written, clear, calm 
copy, the Merrill Lynch advertise- 
ment explains how the commodity 
exchanges operate, and tells why 
it is necessary to sell “futures” in 
the market. It is stated that there 
is a danger (1) that the com- 
modity exchanges will be made a 
political football; (2) that the 
Government will upset the deli- 
cately adjusted mechanism of the 
futures market; (3) that you will 
pay still higher prices for food as 
a result. 

The advertisement shows that 
the doubling of margins reduced 
trading in wheat 45 per cent in the 
30 days following the order. But 
this reduction in trading did not 
reduce the price of wheat. Accord- 
ing to J. M. Mehl, Administrator 
of Commodity Exchange Au- 
thority, U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture, wheat prices went up 20 
per cent while trading was reduced 
by 45 per cent. 

Another company has recently 
used the same weapon—newspaper 
advertising—to talk back to the 
Government. In large-space ad- 
vertisements, Schenley Distillers 
Corporation issues an “Open Let- 
ter to the Congress of the United 
States.” This letter tells why the 
company is opposed to the dis- 
tillery shut-down which is asked 
for the purpose of saving grain. 

The advertisement reminds Con- 
gress that the Canadian distillers 
did not shut down, the British dis- 
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tillers did not shut down, and that 
no other country in the world shut 
down distilleries to save grain. It 
further states that the Govern- 
ment wanted to ship wheat abroad, 
and that distilleries use corn and 
asks why were the distilleries 
closed? 

The advertisement asks for a 
full-dress investigation by Con- 
gress, and asserts that the public 
interest would be served by a full 
understanding of all the facts. 

In another sector, another 
group of businessmen are using ad- 
vertising to reach the public with 
facts about the threatened strike 
of railroad workers. Eastern Rail- 
roads are using large space to tell 
how three rail unions block labor 
peace, refusing the same wage 
boost which has already been ac- 
cepted by 19 other railroad unions. 

The Eastern Railroads adver- 
tisement, which is one of a series, 
points out that the Brotherhood 
of Locomotive Engineers, Brother- 
hood of Locomotive Firemen and 
Enginemen, and the Switchmen’s 
Union of North America, rep- 
resenting 125,000 railway em- 
ployees, have refused to accept the 
offer of the railroads of a wage in- 
crease of 1514 cents an hour. In a 
chart, displayed in a box in the 
advertisement, the Eastern Rail- 
roads advertisement asks the 
reader to compare his wages with 
those of the engineers and firemen 
which are listed for 1939, for 
1947, and for future earnings 
after the wage increase has been 
applied. With the offered increase, 
wages of freight engineers will 
average $6,757 annually, the ad- 
vertisement reports. 

In a well-written and well-illus- 
trated series of large-space adver- 
tisements, the Chicago Mercantile 
Exchange, the butter and egg 
commodity market, explains pre- 
cisely why producers of eggs and 
butterfat are benefited by the ex- 


change. One advertisement states, 
“Thirty years ago markets for 
eggs and butter were largely local, 
and fluctuated violently—because 
there was no national market place 
...no way to balance off national 


supply against national demand. 


Supplies in one region might be so 
high that prices were disastrously 
low. Five hundred miles away, sup- 
plies might be low, demand high— 
and prices sky high.” 

Each advertisement offers a 
booklet on butter and egg futures. 
Here is another sound attempt to 
explain the facts about business 
and the way it is carried on for the 
benefit of everybody. While it does 
not attack Government critics or 
complain of being mistreated, cer- 
tainly the information broadcast 
by this series of advertisements 
ought to help make it more diffi- 
cult for Government critics to sling 
mud at a commodity exchange. 

The Firestone Tire & Rubber 
Company is using large space for 
an advertisement, headed “The 
American Way,” which attempts 
to show how business saves money 
for expansion. 

The Republic Steel Corpora- 
tion is running large-space ad- 
vertisements in cities and towns 
where the company’s mills, mines, 
and offices are situated. These ad- 
vertisements show that if all 
Repubiic profits were eliminated 
and distributed to consumers, the 
difference in price would be small. 

Republic’s messages also at- 
tempt to show that the increase in 
the supply of money is responsible 
for inflation, and that high prices 
are only a sign and not the cause 
of the inflation. 

As all this criticism of business 
is going on, business faces many 
difficult problems at the moment. 
A number of companies which had 
planned flotation of security issues 
have abandoned their plans_be- 
cause of the slow market for secu- 
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With DITTO B. F. Goodrich Saves *40,000 Annually 
AS COMPARED WITH HAND COPYING 


% A letter in our files, from the Scott-Foresman 
Company, testifies to this statement. Copy of 
the letter is available upon request. 


February 1948 


Although Ditto delivers bright, errorless copies of 
anything typed, printed, written or drawn, in 1 to 
8 colors, it is more than a duplicating method. 
Ditto is a One-Writing Business System, adaptable 
to production, payroll, purchasing or order-billing. 

B. F. Goodrich Company, for example, saves 
$40,000 annually with a Ditto One-Writing Order- 
Billing system; thus, the cost of this Ditto system 
was recovered many times the first year it was in 
use. Hundreds of firms, in widely diverse fields of 
business, report similar savings with Ditto. Despite 
the size or nature of your business, Ditto canhelp you. 


(To learn the details on how B. F. Goodrich 
does a better job with Ditto, while saving 
$40,000 a year, write for your free copy of 
Case History 3411.) 


Production 
Payroll 
Purchasing 
Order-Billing 


Cee Westin |) YQ) Seainess Spits 


DITTO, INC., 2249 W. Harrison St., Chicago 12, Illinois ¢ In Canada: Ditto of Canada, Ltd., Toronto, Ontario 
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rities. With prices as high as they 
are, inventory maintenance re- 
quires more and more capital; re- 
placement of obsolete facilities re- 
quires two to three times former 
investment ; a third round of wage 
increases may be imminent, and it 
seems doubtful if business can pass 
on another increase in price with- 
out severely curtailing markets 
and sales possibilities. 

As if these problems were not 
enough, President Truman offers 
a tax reduction of $40 each for in- 
dividuals, claiming he can jack up 
corporate taxes to make up the 
difference. Corporate taxes, as 
every sensible man already knows, 
are already so high that nothing 
is left for expansion to create new 
jobs, for replacement of obsolete 
facilities, for research or other 


vitally necessary types of insur- 
ance against future failure. 

It may be that every type of 
business ought to follow the lead 
of Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner 
& Beane, The Eastern: Railroads, 
the Chicago Mercantile Exchange, 
and others who are attempting to 
build a wider public understanding 
of the facts about money, business, 
trade, distribution, profits, and 
expansion. 

We are familiar with a proposed 
campaign by the bankers, with an- 
other campaign, under discussion 
for more than a year, which is to 
be offered for sponsorship to in- 
dividual companies. All of these 
attempts are steps in the right 
direction. But there seems to be a 
need for and much room for a 
wider and farther reaching cam- 


paign by all sectors of business. 
Such a campaign is needed to 
bring the facts to the millions to 
make it much more difficult for 
Government critics to hurl unfair 
charges and half truths at busi- 
ness just for the sake of rounding 
up the lunatic fringe of voters. 

The several campaigns described 
in this brief report are a mere 
drop in the bucket; others of a 
similar. nature in the past have 
been, all too often, “one-shot” at- 
tempts. We cannot make much 
headway with spasmodic, haphaz- 
ard attempts to teach the millions 
that two and two still make four, 
and not five or six. The problem is 
big enough to call for a continu- 
ous, well-integrated, hard-hitting 
campaign by every sector of busi- 
ness and industry. 





Post Offices to Sell 


Stamps Via Machines 


N AUTOMATIC stamp vend- 

ing machine to dispense post- 
age stamps at face value was 
placed in operation by the United 
States Post Office Department in 
the lobby of the Rochester, New 
York, Post Office on January 
16, 1948. The event inaugurated 
a new convenience which is part of 
the department’s plan to improve 
and expand its services to patrons. 

The machine was unveiled by 
Charles R. Ogsbury, president of 
Commercial Controls Corporation, 
Rochester, the company which ac- 
complished its development to meet 
exacting specifications based upon 
a long-recognized need of the Post 
Office Department. 

Operated by the insertion of a 
coin, the machine issues five 1-cent 
stamps for a nickel, two 5-cent 
air-mail stamps for a dime, and five 
3-cent stamps for a nickel and a 
dime. It is equipped with a detector 
mechanism which rejects spurious 
coins and is rendered inoperative 
when the supply of stamps is ex- 
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Mayor Samuel B. Dicker, of Rochester, purchases stamp from automatic vend- 
ing machine, developed and manufactured by Commercial Controls Corporation 


hausted. Installation of the first 
unit was made concurrently with 
the introduction of the first issue 
of small air-mail stamps in coils. 
In an address which followed the 
installation, Samuel R. Young, 
special assistant to the Postmaster 
General, commented upon the ma- 
chine as the culmination of many 


years of earnest effort on the part 
of the Post Office Department to 
make the matter of purchasing 
postage stamps in the post office 
more convenient for postal pa- 
trons. He predicted that it would 
be accepted by people everywhere 
with enthusiasm. The Post Office 
has ordered 1,500 of the machines. 
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a paper road 
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There’s more than one way to unload 
grain. Here, they just shake the car 
and it empties itself! 

Records of the grain’s journey are 
kept on Fanfold waybills, details are 
checked on Flatpakit forms. Other, and 
varied, cargoes move by truck, all facts 
secure on Speediset manifests. Such 
business forms, made by Moore, lay 
down a smooth road of paper over 
which freight and passengers roll. 

Moore Business Forms whittle costs 


sharply on all writing tasks. Wilson 
Storage & Transfer Company, Sioux 
Falls, South Dakota. use Moore 9-part 
Fanfold Freight Bills, “save about 
$3000 a year.” The Reading Company, 
Philadelphia, make a considerable sav- 
ing in time and money with Moore 
multi-copy forms. 


Moore, supplying many thousands of 
business forms, may help bring impor- 
tant savings in your forms operations. 
Call your local Moore office, today. 


MOORE BUSINESS FORMS, INC. 


Factories In Niagara Falls, Elmira, N. Y.; Minneapolis, Minn.; Denton, Texas; Los Angeles, Emeryville, Calif. 
Sales Offices in over 200 cities from coast to coast, also factories and sales offices across Canada 
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Plan to Modernize Building Industry 


(Continued from page 17) 


needed ; when he has an astonish- 
ingly large pile of lumber left 
over ; when he pays for about twice 
the number of nails needed, it all 
amounts to a fairly large slice out 
of his total costs. 

We believe a plan can be de- 
veloped and put into action which 
will cure many of the ills and 
needlessly high costs of the in- 
dustry, without bypassing or 
eliminating any of the legitimate 
dealers or workers who traditionlly 
have a share in the industry. 

What is this plan? Who can 
operate it? How can it turn an 
essentially local and handicraft 
industry into a mass production 
industry, operating on a national 

scale? 

We will attempt to give the 
answers, subject of course to many 
other suggestions, variations, and 
revisions. 

There are many powerful com- 
panies which have a stake in the 
building industry. To name a few: 
Johns-Manville, U. S. Steel, many 
wealthy cement companies, U. S. 
Gypsum, Sherwin-Williams, Devoe 
& Raynolds, General Electric, 
Westinghouse, General Motors, 
Crane Company, Kohler, Stand- 
ard Sanitary, Celotex, Weyer- 
haeuser, Anaconda Copper, Alu- 
minum Company, Reynolds Metals. 

Suppose there are 50 such com- 
panies, each of which could spare 
$1,000,000. This would be $50,- 
000,000. Suppose there are 50 in- 
surance companies which could 
spare $5,000,000 each. This would 
mean $250,000,000. 

What will we do with the $50,- 
000,000 and the $250,000,000? 

Suppose we call our $50,000,- 
000 company, American Houses, 
Inc. Its first step would be to de- 
sign 20 to 40 homes—minimum- 
priced homes for the mass market. 
A basic floor plan could be built in 
lumber, brick, stone, stucco, or 
other materials. 
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These homes would be designed 
with all the latest improvements 
proved worthy. Every corner-cut- 
ting and _ cost-reducing device 
known to industry could be em- 
ployed, so long as it did not re- 
duce the durability of the home. 

Slight variation in treatment, 
which would not reduce mass pro- 
duction possibilities, plus a limit- 
less range of painting possibilities, 
would eliminate the first objection 
that there would be too many 
homes exactly alike. Actually, you 
could put 50 such homes in a town 
of 4,000 population in 1 year and 
not be any great 
similarity. 

Now, we have the homes de- 
signed. The specifications are 
written so that any honest manu- 
facturer’s materials can be used, 
so long as they reach specified 
quality. There is a bill of materials 
for everything, in exact quantities. 
So many pounds of each kind of 
nail, so many locks and door 
handles, so many screens, so many 
feet of flooring, so many bags of 
cement, so many bricks, a specified 
number of switch boxes, so many 
feet of conduit, and so on. 

With all the specifications writ- 
ten, and complete plans, blue- 
prints, and erection instructions, 
American Houses, Inc., places 
orders for 50,000 sets of rafters, 
sills, joists, uprights, all cut to 
size. Its distribution will come 
through regular channels. The 
lumber dealers of America will 
handle all these precut pieces. 

Similar orders are placed for 
bathtubs, plumbing, piping, elec- 
trical supplies, kitchen units, 
doors, mantels, interior trim. 

In every case, the established 
dealer in each line is franchised to 
handle the material. American 
Houses, Inc., is the distributor on 
a national scale. 

Now comes the question: Who 
will erect these houses? The answer 


aware of 


is——the same people that now 
erect houses. The same contrac- 
tors, the same subcontractors, the 
same labor. 

But a chorus of objections a ¢ 
heard. Unions will not touch then ; 
dealers will not handle the materi: | 
at reasonable or lower markuj s 
than in the past—individualisti , 
prejudiced, and perhaps ignorai | 
contractors will not contract {> 
build the homes. 

There are answers to all the» 
objections. Remember, we had 1 ) 
roads, no _ service stations, 1) 
garages, no. skilled mechanic; 
when the automobile industr : 
came along. Edison could find n> 
one who wanted to bother wit : 
manufacturing reflectors and fi: 
tures for electric lights when | 
first proved them workable. Bi 
all these things will come. 

As for the unions. Union leade: ; 
are not dumb; neither are the 
wholly unreasonable. Shown tha 
this new method will make mo: 
instead of less work for thei 
members, that it will stretch th 
time in which weather permits 
work to be done, and they wi 
soon go along with the plan. 

Another loud objection — th 
cities will not permit these hous: 
to be built under present code: 
Once the plan is proved in one ares 
the cities will bow to public opinio: 
and will not dare deprive vote: 
the right to buy these new hom« 
at lower costs. 

Now comes the big objection- 
how can the plan be proved 
That’s the big job of our $50 
000,000 American Houses, Inc 
and the $250,000,000 finance con 
pany organized by the insuranc 
companies. We will call our financ 
company, American Buildin 
Money, Inc. 

American Houses can select : 
site near some large city - 
Chicago, St. Louis, Cleveland 
Boston — build and sell 1,00( 
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N office worker sits in a chair nearly 
2,000 hours a year. It is good busi- 


ness and good sense to make sure that * 


the chair is comfortable, thereby reducing 
fatigue and increasing productivity. 
Five adjustments on Goodform Alu- 
minum Chair No. 2123 permit it to be 
fitted to each individual, and thus pro- 
vide good seated posture and practical 
working comfort. It is specifically de- 
signed for use by secretaries, stenog- 
raphers, typists and machine operators. 
Goodform Aluminum Chairs have 





Chair shown is Goodform No. 2123 


welded joints. They will not split, 
splinter, or develop rough edges to 
tear hosiery and clothing. Foam rubber 
cushioning over a shaped seat and back 
bring a new sense of seated comfort. 
The sparkling anodic finish of natural 
aluminum retains its new appearance 
throughout the years. There is no paint 
to scratch, mar or chip. 


No. 2123 is the finest stenographic 
chair on the market. It will last a busi- 
ness lifetime. Invest in good office seat- 
ing—buy Goodform for working comfort. 


GOODFORM 
Adjustable 


ALUMINUM CHAIRS 
<a> 

A product of THE GENERAL 

FIREPROOFING COMPANY 


427 East Dennick Ave. 
YOUNGSTOWN 1, OHIO 


GOODFORM ALUMINUM CHAIRS « METAL DESKS « METAL FILING CABINETS » STEEL SHELVING * STEEL STORAGE CABINETS 
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houses as a test operation. During 
the operation, builders, code au- 
thorities, building material dealers, 
contractors, bankers, city plan- 
ning authorities — everyone in- 
terested in homes can visit the site 
and sce for themselves the progress 
being made, the type of homes 
built, and the methods used. 

By the time two or three 1,000- 
home units are completed, all the 
bugs will have been worked out of 
the scheme, and it will be ready 
for national operation. 

Now it seems many people would 
oppose the plan. The architects, 
for example. Well, architects will 
never get rich designing the $6,000 
or $7,000—or perhaps even 
$5,000 homes—American Houses 
will build. But there is a place for 
them in the picture. For a stated 
fee, architects will be employed to 
inspect each home built, and cer- 
tify that specifications for mate- 
rials and workmanship have been 
carried out. American Building 
Money, Inc., will not loan any 
money unless this stipulation is 
agreed upon. 

American Building Money, Inc., 
will work through local loan com- 
panies, or bankers, or direct with 
the home owner, whichever method 
is preferred. 

Contractors will be licensed to 
use the methods, tools, and mate- 
rials developed by American 
Homes, Inc. 

Another big question 
Who will start this organization? 
The answer comes from another 
question. Who has the greatest in- 
terest and stake in building? The 
makers and producers of building 
materials, of course. If their in- 
dustry is to be saved from Govern- 
ment subsidy or Government in- 
terference, some plan must be de- 
vised to provide the homes this 
country needs. As we pointed out 
early in this article, a starter 
could come from 50 big companies 
putting a million dollars each into 
the organization to provide for 


arises. 


the planning, research, specifica-. 


tion writing, the procurement of 
materials on a standardized basis, 
and the first ten to fifteen thousand 
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homes built to perfect the methods. 

By that time ample money 
would be available, and the financ- 
ing unit would come into the pic- 
ture. There would be a national 
sales staff to sell the homes, to sell 
the dealers, and to service each 
home owner through that danger- 
ous period when he is selecting the 
materials for his home. 

Each manufacturer would de- 
velop a package unit of his mate- 
rial or equipment to fit each of the 
20 or 30 standard homes. For 
example, all paint companies 
would have a package unit of all 
the paint needed for each home. 
The electrical, plumbing, and 
other equipment manufacturers 
would have package units. 

Thus the buyer of an American 


Home would have the privilege of 
deciding on a Westinghouse, 
General Electric, General Motors, 
or some other electrical package ; 
he could take his choice among 
Sherwin-Williams, Devoe, Pitts- 
burgh, or some other paint 
package. And so on throughout 
the whole house. No legitimate 
manufacturer would be prevented 
from offering a unit of his mer- 
chandise for the houses. No 
legitimate dealer, willing to abide 
by a few simple rules and reason- 
able markups, would be denied the 
right to distribute the materials 
and equipment. No worker would 
be barred; no contractor would be 
prevented from erecting the homes 
if he is competent and honest— 
and most contractors are. 





Wieboldt Tries 


“Sell-Lease” 


N NEGOTIATING for sale of 
its four Chicago and two subur- 
ban department stores to Equi- 
table Life Assurance Society of the 
U. S., Wieboldt Stores, Inc., is one 
of the most recent companies to 
derive a new source of capital from 
*sell-lease.” 

Sell-lease is the sale of real 
estate and operating property by 
a firm to insurance companies, 
universities, and other organiza- 
tions, then leasing those properties 
back for its own use. In the De- 
cember AMERICAN Business this 
method of financing was discussed, 
and some of the firms listed as 
“getting out of the real estate 
business” through sell-lease are 
Lytton’s, Goldblatt, Spiegel in 
Chicago, Bonwit Teller in New 
York, and Bullock-Magnin in Los 
Angeles, to name a few. 

Wieboldt’s will lease back the 
buildings for a long term of years, 
with renewal options. The sale to 
Equitable is understood to provide 
for the construction of a building 


to replace a suburban store and 
an addition to the second store. 

By making the sale, Wieboldt’s 
will have more working capital 
without having so much money 
tied up in real estate. The com- 
pany can also claim larger deduc- 
tions from income taxes than if it 
owned the property. The purchase 
is an investment that will yield 
a stable return for Equitable. 

Since publication of the “sell- 
lease” article in the December is- 
sue, the editors of AMERICAN Bust- 
NEss have had an unusually large 
number of inquiries from readers 
who are interested in more details. 

From the number of letters and 
inquiries received, it is apparent 
that many companies are looking 
for some new method of providing 
more working capital, or obtain- 
ing more money for expansion. Re- 
leasing investment tied up in real 
estate or buildings seems to offer 
opportunities to many companies 
whose growth requires additional 
financing. 
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Master 
craftsmen have pro- 
duced this Burroughs 
machine to speed and simplify the 
work in your office. It is pre- 
cision-built of the finest materials. It is 
engineered to incorporate the latest time- 
saving features. It is designed to serve 
you faithfully and well. To maintain your 
machine at peak operating efficiency 
throughout its long life, Burroughs 
provides the most complete and 
efficient maintenance serv- 
ice organization in 


the field. 
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This smart new Electric 

Duplex Calculator, with the 

exclusive upper dials, gives you 

the results of individual calculations 

and a net result of a// calculations in 

one fast, “straight to the answer” operation. 


Heres the tag , that 
tells the story” 








WHEREVER THERE'S BUSINESS 
THERE'S 


Burroughs 
@ 


BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE COMPANY, DETROIT 32, MICHIGAN 
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Order-Billing Plan Aids Management 


(Continued from page 13) 


. Freight rate and equalization 
21. Freight routing 
. Minimum weight shipment 
3. Number of invoices required 
. Number of B/L required 
. Code for sales tax accounting 
26. Remarks for product specifications 
and shipping manifest details. 


The reverse side of the cus- 
tomer’s master card has space for 
posting shipments made on specific 
contracts. These postings occur 
on less than 3 per cent of orders 
edited. The Wheeldex file is used 
primarily as a reference file, with 
the cards arranged by plants 
manufacturing the various prod- 
uct groups. 

The order and _ warehousing 
division is responsible for the typ- 
ing and distribution of the plant 
or warehouse orders. Three IBM 
Electromatic Hektowriters with 
Gothic type are used to type the 
duplicating master. The Hekto- 
writer ribbon attachment is used 
to reduce cost in producing the 
duplicating masters. 

The typed duplicating master 
contains the information required 
to make shipment, the basic in- 
formation required for the billing 
operation, and all the codes re- 
quired by the card punch opera- 
tors of the IBM tabulating sec- 
tion. After checking the accuracy 
of the typed master against the 
edited order, the necessary copies 
are duplicated on a Standard 
spirit duplicator. All information 
typed on the master pertaining to 
pricing is eliminated by the use of 
an overlay attached to the Stand- 
ard fluid duplicator. 

The original duplicating master 
from which the plant or warehouse 
copies were reproduced is for- 
warded to the billing section of the 
accounting department, where it 
is filed for ready reference and 
future use in a Rock-A-File, ar- 
‘ranged numerically and by plants 
and warehouses. Each plant has a 
section of 100 folders for numeri- 
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cal filmg by the last two digits of 
the plant order number, and each 
warehouse has 10 folders for filing 
by the last digit of the warehouse 
order number. Thus, each order is 
readily side filed and easily acces- 
sible, and will be handled as little 
as possible, which helps to main- 
tain the duplicating master in its 
best condition. The selection of the 
Rock-A-File was based on the ac- 
cessibility of all four drawers 
simultaneously by different per- 
sonnel, and space-saving feature. 

Order copies are used by the 
plants to fill orders and maintain 
the necessary control files. One 
copy (delivery sheet) is returned 
to the Philadelphia office with all 
shipping information, such as 
shipping date, weight, and car 
number. Three shipping notices 
(duplicated order copies) are also 
mailed to advise consignee, district 
sales office, and sales department 
directly of shipping details. It is 
intended to eliminate the shipping 
notices as soon as deliveries are 
more normal and are made as 
scheduled. 

The delivery sheets from the 
plants and warehouses are routed 
directly to the billing section of the 
accounting department. They con- 
tain all information required for 
billing except the selling price. 

The original duplicating master, 
which has all prices and freight 
rates typed thereon, is matched 
with the delivery sheet, and the 
prices are extended on the delivery 
sheet. All calculations are made on 
a key-driven Burroughs Electric 
Duplex Calculator. 

The shipping information and 
the calculated extensions are typed 
on Hektowriters onto the original 
duplicating master. All informa- 
tion originally typed for shipping 
the order is used, thereby eliminat- 
ing part of the typing operation, 
and the need of checking the 
previously typed part of the copy 


for correctness, and avoiding 
errors. 

The required copies of the bill 
are run off the extended duplicat- 
ing master on a Standard spirit 
duplicator. Before the copies are 
distributed, all extensions are re- 
checked to prove the original cal- 
culation, and to find any possible 
typing errors. Control totals for 
the accounts receivable division 
and the tabulating section are 
established simultaneously through 
the duplex feature of the calcula- 
tor. The tabulating section re- 
quires the control totals by ship- 
ping points. It is also necessary 
to accumulate the sales taxes now 
applicable in 13 states. The 13- 
column calculator is used with a 
split keyboard to provide sales tax 
and gross sales totals, by ship- 
ping points, in one operation. 

The checked invoice copies are 
distributed ; one set of copies with 
a control total is forwarded to the 
accounts receivable division, and 
another set with control totals by 
shipping points is forwarded to 
the tabulating section. 

The accounts receivable division 
debit posts the daily billing and 
proves its daily posting against 
the control totals furnished by the 
billing section. 

The tabulating section key- 
punches the coded information and 
checks the correctness of the card 
punching on a verifier, and the 
correctness of the totals against 
the control totals furnished. The 
following information on _ each 
sales item is key-punched onto the 
detail cards: 

Month 
Shipping point 
Salesmen 
Customer number 
Customer subnumber 
Invoice number 
Quantity 
State tax 
Container number 


1 space 
spaces 





spaces 





spaces 
spaces 
spaces 
spaces 
space 

spaces 
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HOW TO GIVE YOUR 




















Direct mail advertising literature, properly planned 
and used, can exert a tremendous force that will do 
much to lift a sagging sales curve. And it can be pro- 
duced at low cost on a Davidson Dual Duplicator . . . 
right in your own office. 

Of course, facsimile typewritten material has a 
definite place in such a program. But, with a David- 
son you can go much further than that. In addition to 
form letters, bulletins, etc., you can have attractive, 
forceful advertising folders, booklets, mailing pieces 
in one or more colors . . . with illustrations in half- 
tone or line from photos and drawings. You can tell 
a powerful story in words and pictures to thousands 
of prospective customers . . . supply dealers with 
result-producing sales helps . . . and keep your sales 
force on its toes by means of weekly bulletins and 
news letters. 
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Yes... with a Davidson in your office you can do 
all these things . . . quickly . . . efficiently . . . and at 
an amazingly low cost. 

But ... remember... only a Davidson can give 
you all this in one machine. That’s because only a 
Davidson provides both offset and relief duplicating. 
You can reproduce from direct image offset plates 
(Davidson Paper Masters), photographic offset 
plates, type, electrotypes, and rubber plates. So... 
whatever the job, your operator is free to select the 
method best suited . . . the one that will give best re- 
sults at lowest cost. And as to quality, you can de- 
pend on clean, sharp reproduction, close register, 
fine halftone work . . . quality you'll be proud of. 

We'd like to tell you more about the Davidson... 
show you how it can help your business as it is help- 
ing thousands of others. Just drop us a line. 


DAVIDSON MANUFACTURING CORPORATION 
1028-60 West Adams Street, Chicago 7, Illinois 


Davidson Sales and Service Agencies are located in principal cities of the U. S., Canada, Mexico, and abroad 
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A GENERATION OF EXPERIENCE IN THE MANUFACTURE OF OFFICE EQUIPMENT 


DUAL TORS and PAPER MASTERS 
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Good News for File Clerks-- 


Above. Pendaflex hang- 
ing folders coming off 
the new production line 
—ready for more in- 
stallations like the one 
shown at the right. 


Oxford 
PENDAFLEX hanging folders 


*Trade Mark keg. U. S. Pat. Off. », 
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No new cabinets neces- 
sary. Inexpensive frame 
fits in file drawer, and 


folders hang on frame. 


\ 


and for executives who 
want to cut filing and 


finding time in half— 


are plentiful again! 


It’s good news for filing departments everywhere, 
that Pendaflex hanging folders are off the 
scarce list! 


Now you can equip every letter and legal size 
filing cabinet in every department with Pendaflex 
hanging folders, at once. 

What a difference it will make! 

For Pendaflex takes the fumble out of filing. 


Wherever installed, users report 
20% to 50% faster finding and filing. 
Misfiling practically eliminated. 
Personnel released from the drudgery of filing, 
for many hours of more productive work. 
Your office supply dealer will install a trial drawer 
of Pendaflex in your busiest filing cabinet. If 
Pendaflex isn’t all we say, your money will be 
refunded! 


OXFORD FILING SUPPLY CO., INC. 
341 Morgan Avenue, Brooklyn 6, N. Y. 


Please send Pendaflex catalog, and name of nearest 
dealer. 


NAME 





ADDRESS 














Container size 

Product division 

Product primary number 2 
Product subnumber 
Amount 


The detail cards are sorted 
numerically on a card sorting ma- 
chine by customer number, and 
collated with the respective cus- 
tomer header cards on a collating 
machine. The collated cards are 
inserted in an automatic summary 
punch, where the header card in- 
formation is transferred onto the 
detail card. A header card is pro- 
vided for every customer and for 
every consignee address. The 
tabulating header cards tie in with 
the customer 
customer number. 

The header cards contain cus 
tomer name and city in thirty 
alphabetical spaces; billing state. 
and consignee state in two alpha- 
betical spaces each. 

The following information is 
transferred automatically from 
the header card to the detail card: 


spaces 
space 
spaces 
space 
spaces 





master cards and 


Customer name and city 
(alphabetically) 

Customer billing state 
(alphabetically ) 2 

Consignee state 
(alphabetically) 

Industrial code 

Type of business ............... 1 


30 


spaces 
spaces 


spaces 
spaces 
space 

Detail cards are key-punched 
from the invoices and all informa- 
tion is either coded or in figures, so 
no particular coding knowledge or 
memory factor on the part of the 
card-punch operator is required. 
Detail cards are punched for each 
item on a bill; that is, for each 
item with a separate merchandise 
code, the container charges, and 
the freight charges. The control 
totals of these cards must equal 
the accounts receivable control, 
minus the sales tax, which is not 
tabulated. 





Please Mention 
“American Business” 
When. Writing to Advertisers 
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Your short cut to a clear 
desk lies through the Edison 
Electronic Voicewriter . . . 
the machine that lifts the 
brakes from your dictating 
speed. Exclusive Ear-Tuned 
Jewel-Action gives a clear 
channel to the higher voice 
tones responsible for word 
recognition ... helping your 
secretary to keep in step 
with your fastest dictating 


pace, without costly, time- 


wasting errors. No other 


instrument matches Edison 
understandability ... because 
only Edison has Ear-Tuned 


Jewel-Action. 
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CUTS DICTATION TO ONE-FIFTH 
CUTS HAND TYPING TO ONE-TENTH 





Yet—Answers ALL Repetitive Correspondence with PERSONAL 
Letters—at the rate of 100 to 125 pages a day. 


Two rolls of perforated paper 
tape carry from 80 to 160 sep- 
arate and different paragraphs. 
Each paragraph covers a different 
subject, a different subdivision of 
a subject, or a different contin- 
gency or reply. By pushing but- 
tons the paragraphs can be typed 
in different combinations to pro- 
duce an endless variety of letters. 


ONE GIRL—375 Letters a Day 


All routine or repetitive corre- 
spondence can be answered with- 
out dictation by merely specifying 
the number of the carefully worked 
out perfect paragraphs that cover 
the subject. One typist can oper- 
ate three of these machines to turn 
out in a day as much hand typing 
as could be done by ten manual 
typists. 

And—this amazing machine 
stops wherever you want it to, to 


American Automatic Typewriter Co. 


610 N. Carpenter St., Dept. 32, Chicago 22, III. 


permit manual typing of name, 
dates, amounts, specifications or 
entire paragraphs that you may 
wish to interpolate with the auto- 
matic typing. 


Demonstration Letter—Free! 


Send your name today and let 
us write an Auto-Typed letter to 
you. From this demonstration let- 
ter you can learn how many of the 
biggest companies in America are 
now answering routine correspon- 
dence with personal letters that 
ordinarily cost $1.00 and more to 
dictate and type—at a cost of less 
than 3c a letter. 

Use your stationery or the coupon. 


The sto-typist 


Dept. 32, 610 N. Carpenter St. 
Chicago 22, Ill. 


Write to me on the Auto-Typist and send with your specimen letter a circular de- 
scribing the three models of Auto-Typist. There is no charge or obligation. 


Company.. 
Address. 


.. State...... 








Are Stocks Headed 


For a Downturn? 


(Continued from page 11) 


would put our boom on truly solid 
ground and give support to a per- 
manently higher level of stock 
prices. Of course, if our inflation 
developed into a runaway affair, 
we would also expect stocks to be 
bid up considerably. 

The odds are that our economy 
will continue under its inflationary 
pressures and its deflationary 
threats for some time to come. If 
labor gets its third round of wage 
increases, prices will certainly go 
higher and profits probably lower. 
If commodities break sharply, we 
may have a general postponement 
of the tremendous volume of busi 
ness construction. 

If the international scene takes 
a sharp turn for better or worse, 
it will have repercussions on the 
business picture. The long-term 
outlook still indicates that we are 
due for an economic readjustment. 
As the President’s economic report 
revealed, there are too many 
economic factors out of line. 

The business outlook, profit- 
wise, is nevertheless generally good 
in the short run, although less en- 
couraging from the longer run 
point of view. The stock market 
may reflect temporarily the record 
earnings of our corporations, but 
it is primarily: concerned with the 
outlook 6 months or a year hence. 
The decline in the bond market 
should cause investors to think 
twice before they buy. 

No one anticipates a 1929 col- 
lapse. Stocks are firmly held and 
not highly margined. But the fac- 
tors which may cause our business 
tempo to falter will bear on our 
stock market as well. Stocks today 
may be cheap by comparison with 
commodities. But if the bond 
market points the way, as it has 
always done in the past years, 
there is reason to expect that 
within a year or slightly longer 
stock prices will be cheaper still. 
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LONDON and BIRMINGHAM 


BRITISH INDUSTRIES FAIR 


On May 3rd 1948, when the British 
Industries Fair opens, buyers from all 
over the world will have an opportunity 
of inspecting the products of 3,000 United 
Kingdom manufacturers. 

This annual event is the world’s larg- 
est national trade Fair. Such is its size 
and importance that you are urged to 
come yourself. You are assured of per- 
sonal contact with actual manufacturers 


MAY 3-14 


or sole selling agents and you will find 
exhibits carefully grouped by trades so 
that comparisons may be made quickly. 
Above all you will see new achievements, 
new methods of manufacture and new 
ideas all executed with superb crafts- 
manship. 

This is your only opportunity in 1948 
to review within a few days the achieve- 
ments of 87 United Kingdom industries. 


For information and assistance you should apply to the nearest British Embassy, Legation or Consulate. 
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DO YOU KNOW THIS 


f = WOMAN? 


She’s a business girl. Comfort means a lot 
to her. And comfort also means a lot to her 
efficiency. That’s where you enter the picture. 


E-15D 


Harter posture chairs provide correct sup- 
port and restful comfort throughout the day. 
Every model is easily adjustable by the occu- 
pant to her own requirements. Stenographers, 
typists, clerks, all do better work when seated 
in comfort that discourages office fatigue. 


Harter quality stands out in today’s posture 
chair market. See the many different Harter 
models at your dealer’s—ask him for seating 
advice. Write us for illustrated literature. 


nl ARTE RR 


stTureGis, MICHIGAN 
, POSTURE CHAIRS ¢ STEEL CHAIRS 


é SS e@2 eee eee eae See eee eee ee 
HARTER CORPORATION 
? 502 Prairie Avenue, Sturgis, Michigan 
Send literature on Harter posture chairs. 
NAME kan 
ADDRESS___ a 


CITY. STATE 
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(Continued from page 19) 


and conservation of valuable floor 
space. Periodic inspection of 
desks, cabinets, and files is neces- 
sary to prevent undue accumula- 
ition of material that is unim- 
_ portant and obsolete. 

| Primitive methods are some- 
| times used in the storage of old 
| records. The location of storage 
|space and equipment used are of 
vital importance. Stored material 
must be filed in easily accessible 
places that are protected against 
known hazards. Old records are 
useless unless they are available 
| promptly when needed. 

| A comprehensive manual for 
retention and destruction of rec- 
ords will provide a means of dis- 
_tinguishing between permanent 
'records, those that should be re- 
‘tained for a definite period, and 
those that are of temporary value. 
While such a manual will give 
_ definite instructions, it is expected 
that discretion will be used in 
‘meeting changed conditions and 
taking care of unusual situations 
that may arise. 

It should be appreciated that 
|changes ‘in the manual are neces- 
‘sary from time to time because of 
new and discontinued forms, new 
legislation, and new regulations 
issued by governmental agencies. 





Points to Watch in 
Forms Control 


In preparation of the schedule of 
retention, consideration must be 
given to the Statute of Limita- 
tions, the requirements of various 
state and federal authorities, and 
requirements of the various de- 
partments from an_ operating 
standpoint. 

The general policy should be 
based on the retention of materia! 
for as short a period as will be in 
keeping with actual requirements. 
One word of caution: There may 
be some tendency to distort or 
twist facts to conform with in- 
dividual ideas where there are not 
basic and genuine reasons for re- 
tention of records for a long 


_period. 


The possibility of economic 
storage of records by means of 
photographic processes is a sub- 
ject that is worthy of special 
study. It will suffice to say that 
the costs of a feasible plan for 
photographing current and stor- 
age records should be carefully 
weighed against the costs of main- 
taining original records in a neat, 
orderly, and convenient manner. A 
successful solution to this problem 
can be predicated, to a great ex- 
tent, on a comparative dollar-and- 
cents basis. With the figures at 
hand, decision is easy. 





Union Must Be Consulted 
On Benefit Plan 


LAIMING that the union’s po- 

sition as bargaining agent 
would suffer “substantial, irrep- 
‘arable, and immediate injury in 
‘that its prestige and status as 
| bargaining agent for its members 
will be seriously undermined,” if 
|General Motors is permitted to 
put into effect an insurance bene- 


fit plan for its 175,000 workers, 
Robert N. Denham, general 
counsel for the National Labor Re- 
lations Board, obtained a _ tem- 
porary restraining order against 
the corporation. The company 
suspended the plan, but announced 
it would be continued for the bene- 
fit of nonunion workers. 
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MODERN PLAST 


4852 East Oakdale Ave. So. Greenvalley, Ohio 


Blue, 


Green 


Sold To J. W. Johnston Co., Inc. 








Address 936 So. Pacific Street 





State Tacoma, Washington 
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Quan QuAN NUMBER DESCRIPTION 


24 24 147-R Blue, Hanger Type 














72 96 283-N Green, Fold Type 





50 647-B Red, Complete Set ; 








75-P | Blue, Straight Rod Type 
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ARCO BUSINESS FORMS waste no time at all! 
A single writing completes the form and—zip! 
Minimum writing... copies are in the hands of all concerned. No re-copying 
Minimum handling... —here they are—copies for the customer, the office, the 
Minimum looking ... factory, the shipper... everyone! 
with UARCO Business Forms It works the same no matter which Uarco form you 
use. It works no matter how it’s used ... filled out with a 
pencil, typewritten, or run through a business machine. 
Always, one writing does it! 
ta Resse How do you tell which Uarco forms will do your job 
cnitimeetinemeieete ¢ . best? Just call your Uarco Representative. He’ll make a 
typewriter can be turned into a 4 complete survey of your Business Forms at no cost to 
continuous billing machine. No align- a you. UARCO INCORPORATED, Chicago, III.; Cleve- 
re ne carbon ctelling—the typist land, Ohio; Oakland, Calif.; Deep River, Conn. Offices 
as only to type. ° _— oe 
in All Principal Cities. 


For Tustance... 


UARCO. 


INCORPORATED 


SINGLE SET FORMS — CONTINUOUS-STRIP FORMS AUTOGRAPHIC REGISTERS 
FOR TYPEWRITTEN AND BUSINESS MACHINE RECORDS AND REGISTER FORMS BUSINESS FORMS 
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BIGGEST 


NEWS TN 
Copymaking 





NEW 


MOTOR DRIVEN 


REX-O-graph 


Fluid Type Duplicator 


NOW AVAILABLE. . . for time-and- 
labor-saving, high-volume production 
in systems work and copymaking 


® Most completely modern of all 
fluid type duplicators 


© Simple lever and push buttons 
control automatic starting, run- 
ning, stopping, Master insertion 
and ejection. 


Automatic Counting Device stops 
machine and signals when desired 
copies are completed. 





Also Automatic paper centering, 
roller moistening, feeding, and 
copy stacking. 


Simple to operate, fast, accurate, 
durable and trouble-free. 


Ask your REX-O-graph 
Dealer to demonstrate 
this remarkable new 
Motor Driven Model 
“E.” You'll benefit by 
its automatie speed 
and economy. 


3741 North Palmer Street 
Milwaukee 12, Wisconsin 
MANUFACTURERS OF SUPERIOR 
DUPLICATORS AND SUPPLIES 











Can Business Absorb 


Next Wage Boost? 





Business tries to find ways 
to reduce costs to absorb 
next round of increases in 
wages if they go into effect 





ANY business leaders feel that, 
come the next wage boost, 
every effort should be made to ab- 
sorb the added cost, without pass- 
ing it along to the consumer as a 
price increase. 

Lest this sound as if it were a 
pronouncement by Henry Wallace, 
let us hasten to report that 
AMERICAN Busryess is old enough 
to know that wage increases can- 
not be absorbed out of profits. 

What businessmen are 
planning to attempt is to reduce 
other costs, and increase produc- 
tion to the point where all or at 
least some of the extra costs re- 


some 


sulting from wage increases may 
be balanced against the increase in 
labor costs. 

First area for action is agree- 
ment with union leaders that a 
wage increase will be followed by 
increased production. It is cer- 
tainly no secret that labor could 
increase production without any 
danger of running into member ob- 
jections that they 
forced into “speed-ups.” 

Labor leaders, as well as busi- 
ness leaders, know we are peril- 
ously near to the point of pricing 
many products out of consump- 
tion. If they understand this and 
will pass the word along to rank- 
and-file union membership that in- 
creased production is to their ad- 
vantage, it may be possible to hold 
down prices. 

Here is a case which illustrates 
our point: In a certain capital 
goods industry there has always 
been a rule of thumb that one unit 


were being 


of production should be produced 
for every two workers on the pay- 
roll.. There was nothing scientific 
about this rough measurement, but 
for many years it seemed to hold. 
When the employed 
about 400 workers it could usually 
count on 200 units of daily pro- 
duction. This varied from time to 
time depending upon what models 
were being produced. But for a 


company 


period of years a glance at the 
total payroll figures would always 
give a reasonably accurate esti- 
mate of the number of units being 
produced. 

For several years now this 
rough measurement has lost all 
meaning. At one point this sum- 
mer, when for the first time in 
several years there were no raw 
material shortages to hamper pro- 
duction, the management made a 
vigorous attempt to reach old- 
time production levels. But some- 
thing happened every time a drive 
was made to get production up to 
traditional figures. The foremen 
became unruly and threatened a 
strike; turnover and absenteeism 
were abnormally high. It was not 
unusual to have enough keymen 
absent to create bottlenecks which 
severely hampered production. An 
interesting series of ball games or 
good fishing reports seemed enough 
to create absenteeism on a costly 
scale. 

Three new automatic machines 
were installed in the hope that 
some bottlenecks could be widened 
and that the production of these 
machines would overcome the lost 
time occasioned by unexcused ab- 
sence. About the time the new ma- 
chines were installed there was a 
demand for a wage increase. 

As things are now, the manage- 
ment and the union leaders are at- 
tempting to agree on a wage in- 
crease which will be accompanied 
by an increase in production. The 
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labor leaders have been taken into 
management’s confidence to the 
point of showing reports from 
dealers all over the country that 
prices are too high and that com- 
petitive, products are gaining 
ground, Whether the union can 
control #ts men to the point of ob- 
taining an agreement for less ab- 
senteeisiq and more production in 
exchange for a wage hike remains 
to be seen, but the incident shows 
how management is thinking these 
days. The management of this par- 
ticular ‘company is convinced that 
would 


anothey increase 


seriously jeopardize its competi- 


price 


tive position. 

It should be said for labor 
leadership in this case that it 
seems to understand management’s 
problem, and is willing to do what 
it can to repair the situation, but 
the members are difficult to handle 
and control. 

Another company faced with in- 
creased costs, low production 
levels, and demands for wage in- 
creases has resorted to another 
plan which has proved to be a 
partial solution. It has farmed out 
more and more work during the 
past year. Parts which have always 
been made in the manufacturer’s 
own plant are being made by 
smaller companies on contract. 
More and more small shops, which 
were too busy to accept contract 
work, are coming into the picture, 
willing and anxious to bid on parts 
production. Some of these con- 
tracts for parts have been nego- 
tiated at prices lower than com- 
pany costs. Management has not 
been slow in pointing out to labor 
leaders who are asking for wage 
increases that outside contracts 
for production have brought in 
parts at lower costs than when 
produced in the company’s own 
plant. This has had a sobering 
effect upon labor, and may create 
a better production record in the 
future as more and more work is 
sent outside for production. Of 
course there is a limit to the 
amount of work which can be sent 
outside before labor will protest. 
Some companies could easily cut 
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An ambitious parcel starts a long 
business trip under a rash of postage 
stamps . .. enough to pay the passage. 

All those stamps had to be bought, 
guarded, counted, separated, moistened 
—and stuck .. . and later counted and 
checked at the postoffice. 

Pretty silly, too ... when you realize 
that merely flicking some levers on a 
postage meter would turn out a single 
stamp for the full amount, on gummed 
tape delivered moistened or dry .. . and 
only one look in the postoffice checks 
the postage amount! E Pluribus Unum 
would be an appropriate motto for a 
postage meter stamp! 


Tue Prrney-Bowes postage meter 
reduces a lot of small operations in 


Set eereeeeser 





E Pluribus Unum! 


preparing parcel post . . . saves as much 
as 70% in time and effort in some 
mailing and shipping departments . . . 
speeds the parcel through the postoffice, 
too! The dated postmark also lets the 
recipient know when the parcel was sent. 

Any amount of postage is safe in the 
meter, can’t be used for anything but 
business mailing for your business 
exclusively . . . while every postage 
expenditure is automatically recorded 
and the total added by the meter itself! 

The meter that provides postage 
for parcel post also stamps and seals 
your office mail. If you ship by mail, 
muchorlittle,a meter isa realeconomy! 


Call the nearest PB office for details— 
orwrite direct for an illustrated booklet! 


PITNEY-BOWES Postage Meter 


PITNEY-BOWES, 
2134 Pacific St., Stamford, Conn. PB) 


Originators of Metered Mail. Largest 

7 . ops : ° — 
makers of mailing machines. Branches in == 
63 cities in the United States and Canada. 


INC. = 








625 ideas 
to simplify 
speed up, 
and improve 





your OFFICE 
WORK 








Here is a treasury of ideas, 

kinks, short cuts and ingenious 

methods you can use to in- 

crease your office production 

—to cut operating costs—to 

streamline every phase of 

office routine. Compiled from 

ideas contributed by members 

of the National Office Man- 

agement Association, each 

short cut has been found a 

practical device for saving 

time, money or labor in the 

office. The book supplies de- 

tails on how to increase the 

effectiveness of departmental 

operations—includes __refine- 

ments for better executive ; ¢ 
control. It covers important, ea 
everyday office functions, 

large and small—everything from improved practices of 
inventory control to helpful hints in typing and filing. 


Manual of Practical 
Office Short-Cuts 


Compiled from ideas sent in by members 
of the National Office Management 
Association 


212 pages, 6 x 9, 102 illustrations, $3.50 


For years the N.O.M.A. has been gathering these facts 
to show that offices, as well as production lines, can 
make full use of time and motion economy. Top-flight 
firms throughout the 
country have tested thou- 
sands of ideas like those 
outlined in this book with 
outstanding success—in- 
creasing work output, 
achieving more efficient 
use of space, cutting 
costs, and sting prof- 
its. Now, for the first 
jer the Bost ly most 
widely applicable proce- 
establish and operate p nee Mie ag so oon. 


a sound, money- : 
saving standard-cost — pa = 


SES 

the best methods of SEE ONE OR BOTH 
OF THESE BOOKS 

10 DAYS FREE 





How to set up 
a standard-cost 
system— 

Let the tested, step- 
by-step procedures 
outlined in Stanley 
Henrici’s Standard 
Costs for Manufae- 
turing help you plan, 


setting standards for 
each operational ex- 
pense—and how 
these expenses may 
be controlled. $3.50 


SEND COUPON 


McGRAW-HILL BOOK CO., INC. 
330 W. 42nd St., NYC, 18. 
Send me the books checked below, for ten days’ exami- 
nation on approval. In ten days I will pay for the books, 
plus a few cents postage, or return them postpaid. 
{Postage paid on cash orders—same return privilege.) 
O N.O. M. A.—Manual of Practical Office Short- 
Cuts—83.50 


O Henrici—Standard Costs for Manufacturing— 
$3.50 











City and State... 


Position 
(For Canadian Price write McGraw-Hill Co. of Canada 
Ltd.—12 Richmond Street E., Toronto 1.) 
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costs if enough labor to man 
plants fully were available. One 
company, needing a new crew of 
men to operate an entire wing of 
a plant, could not obtain the neces- 
sary help because there was not a 
vacant house in town. This com- 
pany is now experimenting with 
operating a bus service to bring 
men from a nearby town (30 miles 
distant) where the labor situation 
is not so tight. 

In another sector of cost con- 
trol many companies are finding 
that even today, with a sellers’ 
market prevailing, sales costs are 
just as high as they were when 
business was scarce and extremely 
difficult to obtain. This is due, in 
many cases, to an established com- 
mission rate, paid to commission 
salesmen whose earnings have 
reached Alpine heights for 6 or 7 
years. Most companies are reluc- 
tant to reduce commission rates 
for fear of disrupting a good sales 
organization. But reports from 
several companies indicate that 
new contracts are being written. 
In some cases these new contracts 
are applied to all salesmen; in 
others, only where replacements 
are made. 

Operating a sales organization 
with salesmen receiving different 
commission rates is usually dan- 
gerous. Salesmen have a way of 
learning that other men are being 
paid more, and in many cases it is 
dangerous to attempt this. We 
know of at least two companies 
which are advising older men that 


the new men are coming in at lower 
commission rates, and that the new 
rates will become standard as fast 
as contracts expire. A careful 
study of sales costs is being made 
by several companies at this time ; 
their belief is that sales costs in a 
sellers’ market ought to be con- 
siderably less than sales costs in 
a buyers’ market. Actually it is 
the extravagant habits some sales 
organizations have fallen into 
that are keeping sales costs high 
today, when they should be lower, 
in view of the ease of obtaining 
business. 

It is true some grievous errors 
have been made in cutting sales 
commissions. We remember one 
company which cut sales commis- 
sions and woke up a month later to 
find a full-fledged competitor in 
business, organized by salesmen 
who had resigned in_ protest 
against the commission cut. So it 
is necessary to study this proposal 
with the full knowledge that the 
aftermath may be more costly 
than temporary savings ; yet there 
is nothing to prevent a scaling 
down of commissions when replace- 
ments or changes are made in the 
sales organization. 

When a wage increase is coming 
up in these days of high prices it 
is a serious management problem 
which requires the best skill avail- 
able to reduce costs, or increase 
production, so the company rais- 
ing wages will not price itself out 
of range of a heavy share of its 
natural market. 





Chicago Office Managers 
Hold Show and Seminar 


NE question executives may 

soon be asking prospective 
secretaries is, “Can you cook?” At 
least this was the indication at the 
annual show and seminar held 
February 2, 3, and 4 under the 
sponsorship of Office Management 


Association of Chicago and North- 
western University. 

The question about cooking 
may be prompted by an office unit, 
designed and marketed by General 
Electric for busy executives who 
have no time to stand in restau- 
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fer a quick prepared snack in their 
—_ Microfilming Equipment 

In 76 unusually well-prepared ~ 
exhibits, manufacturers, local dis- 
tributors, office supply and furni- 
ture companies, the famed Jones 
Commercial High School, and 
several service organizations dis- | 
played and demonstrated old and Dil erecorde 
new office machines, equipment, 
furniture, lighting, and other aids 
to improved office operation. 

Illinois Bell Telephone Company 
demonstrated its mobile telephone 
communication service, which en- 
ables conversations to be held be- 
tween an office and moving vehicles. 
Delivery trucks, salesmen, service Friim-a-record is one microfilming machine you can buy or lease. Now 
men, and other business travelers you can buy a Film-a-record and Reader—get immediate delivery. 
may contact the office for emer- 
gency calls, or for instructions as_ | Film-a-record cuts your labor costs in recording ‘“‘passing through”’ rec- 





“ 


each call is completed, and may re- ords and in preparing monthly statements, passing reports and transit 
port rush orders or other facts 
back to the office as the vehicle is 
in motion. 

Exhibits were on hand from 60 
manufacturers or their local dis- 
tributors, 16 dealers and service 


letters. With Film-a-record you can also have record protection and a 
% saving in space, plus increased ease of operation through special 


features. For example: 


¢ Ac the usual reduction your records show up on the Reader screen 
ergeaisetions. Chienge ofise ta ay clear in a _ size. But if you have records to which 
> : you refer frequently, 8%” x 11” originals can easily be microfilmed 
equipment dealers with general so their images on the Reader screen are approximately 10%” x 14”. 
displays were: Mead & Wheeler Simply substitute a Film-a-record camera taking larger pictures 
Company ; Marshall-Jackson Com- you don't have to replace the whole machine. 
pany; Spak & Natovich, Inc. ; Of- 
fice Equipment Company; Kril- ¢ With the Film-a-record Color-Stat you get uniformly clear and 
office, Inc. ; Commercial Stationery | readable micro-images regardless of the color of your records. 


Company; Globe Furniture and 

Stationery Company; Graver- eIf you microfilm records sideways to save film you can bring the 
images into readable position on the screen simply by the twist of 
a knob. 





Dearborn Corporation ; Horder’s, 
Inc.; Spitzers Office Furniture 
House, Inc.; Stack Typewriter & 
Supply Company. 

Practically all the well-known 
office furniture manufacturers of 
addressing, duplicating, account- 
ing, adding, calculating, filing, and 
indexing equipment, dictating and 
writing machines, had displays 
manned with eager salesmen await- 
ing an opportunity to demon- 
strate. Relatively few new ma- 
chines were shown for the simple 
reason that few manufacturers 
have had time out from top level 
production to complete new 
models. 7 

Dealers and local representa- 
tives of manufacturers declare 


that the delivery situation is im- Greater business efficiency through photography 


Use our CONTRACT SERVICE fo retire your inactive 
and semi-active records... 


Under Contract Service we furnish the ma- 
chines and experienced personnel to prepare 
and microfilm your records. We parallel your 
present filing system on filn—provide accurate 
indexing, complete coverage, rigid film in- 
spection. For complete information about 
Film-a-record or Contract Service write to 
Photo Records Division, Room 1628, 
315 Fourth Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 
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CUT WORK, 
CUT COSTS 


in your office! 


New kind of office unit 
copies anything—does things 
no stencil duplicator can do! 


Easily operated in your office by anyone, 
without technical training—a remarkable 
new unit, the APECO Photoexact, 
quickly makes copies of important let- 
ters, documents, plans, clippings, pic- 
tures, etc. In fact, it comes anything 
—written, printed, typed, drawn or 
photographed! 

QUICKLY, EASILY 
MAKE COPIES OF: 
LETTERS 

CONTRACTS 
RECORDS 
CHARTS 
PHOTOS 
DRAWINGS 
INVOICES 
CHECKS 
FINANCIAL DATA 
(OVER 100 OTHERS. 





accessories, 
additional 


Operating on a simplified photographic 
principle, APECO avoids typing and 
copying errors, makes clear, permanent 
copies, singly or in quantities. It provides 
legally-accepted copies (valuable orig- 
inals stay in safe keeping); copies for use 
while traveling; copies to mail; duplicate 
records; memos and plans for depart- 
ments, branches. 


Executives report uses 
in every department 


In a nationwide survey of the uses of 
APECO in leading businesses and indus- 
tries, executives report: “It saves typing, 
drafting, copying time—increases effi- 
ciency in every department”’—“‘cuts copy- 
ing costs as much as 80%’’—“saves 
sending out for stats’—‘makes clear, 
permanent copies at less cost than a 
phone call.” 


Its low price puts the APECO, like the 
typewriter, into the class of things no 
office can afford to be without. It is made 
by the makers of ‘America’s Most 
Widely Used Photocopy Equipment.” 


Find out how APECO can serve you in 
your business. Write, today, for full 
information. 


FREE BOOK! 
MAIL COUPON NOW 


AMERICAN PHOTOCOPY EQUIPMENT CO. 
2849 N. Clark St., Dept. D28 
Chicago 14, Ill. 

Send, without obligation, your informative 
20-page illustrated book on Photocopying and 
its savings in time, money and labor. 
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proving; some offered immediate 
delivery, while others were vague 
in speaking of deliveries, prefer- 
ring to promise deliveries in terms 
of a “few weeks,” “reasonably 
prompt,” and similar well-known 
phrases. Some were frank in say- 
ing that deliveries were still some 
distance away. But the general 
opinion is that deliveries are bet- 
ter, with hope of even further im- 
provement, unless material short- 
ages interfere. Labor in most 
plants is still scarce. 

Attendance in 1947 was _ re- 
ported at 20,000, with hopes for 
30,000 for the current stanza. The 
seminar banquet under the chair- 
manship of T. J. Manzke, office 
and employment manager of Pure 
Oil Company and president of the 
Office Management Association of 


Chicago, was addressed by Robert 
W. Jackson, president of Aldens. 

Others who addressed the 
seminar were: Dr. Homer B. 
Vanderblue, dean of the School of 
Commerce, Northwestern Uni- 
versity; George H. Williamson, 
president, General Candy Corpo- 
ration; James W. Rees, assistant 
vice president, Pure Oil Company ; 
Dr. W. R. Spriegel, department of 
management, Northwestern Uni- 
versity ; Harold C. Pennicke, man- 
agement consultant; Leslie M. 
Mannasmith, director of research, 
Montgomery Ward and Company: 
Dwayne Orton, director of educa- 
tion, International Business Ma- 
chines Corporation; and Lewis F. 
Gordon, vice president, The 
Citizens and Southern National 
Bank. 





CED Distributes Program 
For Prosperity Booklet 


N A carefully prepared, 80-page 

booklet called, Taxes and the 
Budget, and subtitled “A Program 
for Prosperity in a Free Econ- 
omy,” Committee for Economic 
Development has recently begun 
distribution of its analysis of the 
contribution to prosperity which 
can be made by the Government’s 
fiscal policy, its tax program and 
budgetary policy. 

Four principles of budgetary 
policies are listed as being of 
supreme importance to a continua- 
tion of prosperity and high level 
employment. These are: 

1. Federal finance should help 
to make fluctuations in total de- 
mand less severe, and aid in 
stabilizing employment and prices. 

2. Budgetary policy should serve 
to restrain unnecessary govern- 
ment expenditure and to stimulate 
efficiency in government. 

3. Budgetary policy should pro- 
vide for reduction of the public 
debt under conditions of reason- 
ably high employment and pro- 
duction. 


4. Budgetary policy should rec- 
ognize that it takes a long time to 
make most fiscal decisions and 
achieve their effects, and that the 
present state of our ability to 
forecast economic fluctuations is 
still very low. 

The report states that we need 
immediate tax reduction, but that 
more than tax reduction is needed. 
“We also need tax reform,” it 
says. “We need a lower total tax 
burden and a better distribution 
of the burden.” 

Some of the report’s suggestions 
for a better distribution of the 
tax burden include: Reduction of 
the standard rate of corporate 
profits tax from 38 per cent to 30 
per cent; a start toward elimina- 
tion of double taxation of dis- 
tributed corporate profits. It also 
advocates elimination of the pres- 
ent tax on dividends received by 
one corporation from another and 
the penalty tax on the filing of 
consolidated returns. It is pointed 
out that the revenue return from 
these taxes is insignificant and that 
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they serve only to penalize many 
proper business arrangements. 

It is the belief of the men who 
prepared this report that both 
corporate and noncorporate busi- 
nesses should be allowed to carry 
losses from business operations 
backward to apply against earn- 
ings of the previous year, and for- 
ward against subsequent earnings 
for a period of 5 years. Both cor- 
porate and noncorporate  busi- 
nesses should be allowed greater 
latitude in making annual allow- 
ances for depreciation. 

CED also wants all excise taxes, 
except those on alcoholic bever- 
ages, tobacco, and gasoline, elimi- 
nated. A careful study of this book 
leads to one conclusion—that if 
the CED’s recommendations are 
followed, we are bound to have a 
more stable business structure, a 
business and industry which will 
find expansion less hazardous, and 
which can, if other conditions per- 
mit, provide more employment. 

There is nothing in CED’s tax 
program suggestions which favors 
one group against another, or 
which in any way prevents the 
Government from collecting taxes 
needed for national security. But 
the program does tend to eliminate 
several of the chief obstacles to 
business growth and expansion, 
and to assure a more equitable 
taxation on individual earnings. 
In other words, it suggests a re- 
moval of the penalty which now 
exists on ability, skill, and willing- 
ness to assume responsibility. 

With all the misapprehension 
concerning taxes, and the wide- 
spread belief that a tax policy 
should soak the rich and wallop 
the corporations, it would be a 
tremendous contribution to na- 
tional thinking and understanding 
if this book could be widely dis- 
tributed, read, and understood. 
Written in nontechnical language 
it is the best exposition of a sound 
tax policy which the editors of 
AMERICAN Bustness have seen. 

Additional copies are available 
from CED at 25 cents each—less 
in larger quantities. Address Com- 
mittee for Economic Development, 
285 Madison Avenue, New York 
City 17. 
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IMPROVED 
HAMMERMILL BOND 


_. now at the highest quality in its history 
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THE “WHITEST’’ HAMMERMILL BOND ever produced: compare it with any other 
all-purpose office paper. See how much brighter this clearer, more glare-free, snow- 
white paper is... and agree it is the whitest Hammermill Bond ever. 


BETTER, CLEANER paper! You’ll 
see how an improved process 
keeps it cleaner, uniform in 


| strength and dependability... 


the best all-round Hammer- 


| mill Bond in its history. 





TAKES CLEAN erasing. You’ll 
find it takes quick, clean, neat 
erasing. No retyping of whole 
letters because of one mistake. 
Saves stenographers’ time. 
Avoids paper waste. 


Mail coupon for FREE sample book now . . « 
Contains samples of improved Hammermill Bond in 
wide range of pleasing colors ...and the brighter, 
purer white in five substance weights. 


Mele) aide) ea | 3 


Hammermill Paper 


Company, 


WATERMARK -- 


wh 


1467 East Lake 


Road, 


FEEL THE DIFFERENCE... and note 
the sturdiness of improved 
Hammermill Bond. It stands 
up well in the mail and in your 
files. Prove it yourself. Send 
coupon for free sample book. 


IT 1S HAMMERMILL’S. WORD OF HONOR TO THE PUBLIC 


MI 
BOND 


Erie, Pennsylvania 


Please send me—FREE—the sample book showing the improved 
Hammermill Bond. 








Guessing isn’t good enough... 
when you’re mailing letters! Nor 
is a temperamental scale! ...Too 
much postage is a waste; too little 
makes recipient pay “Postage Due.” 

But an ounce always weighs 
precisely an ounce on the always 
accurate,dependable Pitney-Bowes 
Mailing Scale. Hairline markings, 
widely spaced for visibility, show 
the exact weight of the letter or 
parcel...Large, legible figures show 
rates for fractions of ounces for 


PITNEY-BOWES Mailing Scale 


= PITNEY-BOWES, Inc. 
PB) 2136 Crosby Street, Stamford, Conn, 


——s World’s largest makers of mailing machines. 











i 


How much does an ounce weigh? 


Airmail, First and Third Class, 
Parcel Post by zones, special 
delivery and special handling ... 

Automatic pendulum control, 
without weights or springs, speeds 
mail weighing, insures precision 
performance that pays for a 
PB Scale in saved postage, motions, 
time, delay... for full 
information, call the 
nearest Pitney-Bowes 
office, or write for an 
illustrated folder! 






S” Offices in 63 cities in the U. 8. and Canada. 





me SHRED ALL 


WASTE PAPER SHREDDER 


Quickly shreds newspapers, magazines, 
waste paper, tissue, cellophane, corru- 
gated cartons, wax paper, etc., into uniform 
resilient strands ideal for packing pur- 
poses. Especially adapted to shredding 
confidential records, blueprints, etc., per- 
mitting the return of this high-grade paper 
to the paper mills, for re-use. 





Compact, jeal, safe. All revolving parts 
are covered. I ly adj ble. Shreds 14” to 





36”. Designed for continuous and trouble-free 
service. 





se—> WITHOUT OBLIGATION <~« 


Any sample submitted will be shredded to your 
specification and returned, Without obligation. 


UNIVERSAL SHREDDER COMPANY 
SAGINAW, MICHIGAN 
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BRAND NEW! 


A sensational new carbon-interleaved form 

for rapid office intercommunication and 

replies. Fills a long felt want for mes- 

sages, inquiries and instructions within 

your organization and to outsiders. 

@ So Easy to Use! 

e Provides Follow-Up Copy! 

e Compels Attention and Demands a Reply! 

e Imprinted With Your Name and Address 
(Optional) 

© Two Sizes: 81/,” x7” and 81,” x 11” 


Write for free samples and prices 
on your letterbead 


ALFRED ALLEN WATTS CO. INC 
742 Washington Ave., Belleville 9, N. J. 















Facts About 
Profits for 
Workers 


(Continued from page 28 ) 


too elemental and_school-boyish 
for the average businessman. 
Many people think this is the only 
way in which the rank-and-file 
workers can be taught the funda- 
mental facts of business finance. 

Too often, it seems, most state- 
ments to employees are done in the 
form of graphs and pie charts 
which are crystal clear to the ac- 
countants or to management but 
are so much Greek to the average 
worker. This failure of the worker 
to understand accounting terms is 
not proof that he lacks intelli- 
gence. He may have a vast store 
of native intelligence, but he has 
simply never had occasion to learn 
accounting terms, and no one can 
blame him or reasonably criticize 
him for failure to understand ac- 
counting terms. 

This failure to make the finan- 
cial aspects of business clear to 
workers is costly to business; for 
until they do understand they will 
continue to think “net profits” are 
cash in hand, ready for distribu- 
tion as the management decides. 

For a number of years now 
business has been emphasizing its 
small profits. It is quite common 
to read two or three items in each 
day’s paper stressing the fact that 
this or that company’s earnings 
were lower percentagewise. 

Many business leaders think it 
is a serious mistake for business to 
emphasize these low profits because 
it tends to freeze the public’s idea 
of what fair profits really are. We 
have stressed low profits for so 
long that it will be difficult ever to 
get the public to approve of higher 
profits. Yet in many industries 
profits are not high enough to 
profit capital for many necessary 
replacements. 
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Tedeve MEE Decapenent 


Methods used in one business often stimulate ideas that could be used successfully 
in another. The office manager is always receptive to ideas that might help his 
administration, and watches for news and information he can use. Read this de- 
partment regularly to learn what others are doing and to pick up ideas for your office 





R. WILLIAM JANSEN, super- 

intendent of the Schools for 
New York, recently told the Office 
Executives Association of New 
York, that there should be a 
“vigorous, effective alliance be- 
tween schools and business which 
will bring about a sound and in- 
telligent business understanding. 
The schools will then be able to 
turn out not merely file clerks, 
typists, machine workers, stenog- 
raphers, and bookkeepers, but 
well-rounded workers trained to 
assume full responsibility in the 
great adventure of modern busi- 
ness.” Why couldn’t the office man- 
agement executives and school au- 
thorities everywhere work together 
more closely? Seems to be an ex- 
cellent idea for a 1948 project on 
a nation-wide basis. 


* 


YSTEM AND _ PROCE- 
DURES Association of 
America has chartered two addi- 
tional chapters. One is in Boston, 
the other in New York City. This 
is the second chapter chartered 
for New York. Applications for 
charters from other cities through- 
out the country have been received 
and will soon be acted upon. 
Readers who are interested should 
write H. Kenneth Marks, national 
president, 1440 Broadway, New 
York City 18. 


* 


B. DICK COMPANY, manu- 
* facturer (as everybody knows) 
of Mimeograph duplicators, sup- 


plies, and accessories, has just 
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published an Association Note- 
book, a portfolio of illustrations 
designed especially for use in 
Mimeograph bulletins, news letters, 
and announcements by clubs, as- 
sociations, civic and _ fraternal 
organizations. More than 400 il- 
lustrations cover practically all 
conceivable activities of these 
groups. The illustrations can 
easily be traced on a stencil sheet 
for quick reproduction on_ the 
Mimeograph. It is sold by all 
A. B. Dick branch sales offices and 


distributors. 


* 
OODYEAR TIRE & RUBBER 


Company has just announced 
granting of 3-week vacations for 
all salaried employees with 15 or 
more years’ service. The company 
asks that 
scheduled in two periods, consist- 
ing of 2 weeks and 1 week, with the 
third week not immediately follow- 
ing the first two. Recognized na- 
tional holidays occurring within the 
vacation period entitle the em- 
ployee to corresponding additional 
vacation time for the holidays. 
Salaried employees with less than 
15 years’ service will be granted 
2-week vacations, as in the past. 


* 
EW YORK UNIVERSITY is 
offering a_ series of office 
methods improvement courses. Six 
different courses are included. 
They are: Principles of Office Sys- 
tems and Procedures, Application 
of Systems to Management Prob- 
lems of Small Business, Work 


the vacations be 


Measurement and Work Simplifi- 
cation, Principles of Form Design 
and Form Control, Principles of 
Charting Technique and Graphic 
Presentation, and Basic Account- 
ing Requirements in Systems De- 
sign. Three are offered this spring, 
and began February 5, continuing 
with a 2-hour (approximately) 
session each Thursday or Tuesday 
until mid-May. Write New York 
Universit y, division of general edu- 
cation, 100 Washington Square 
East, for a folder describing the 
courses. Dean Paul A. McGhee, 
recently said, “Many large com- 
panies and governmental agencies 
have recognized the need for sys- 
tems specialists by creating de- 
partments to analyze, develop, and 
coordinate their systems and pro- 
cedures on a continuous basis.” 


* 
poe HOURS which provide 
for earlier opening in spring 
and summer are very popular in 
some areas and we believe the prac- 
tice of opening earlier and closing 
earlier is becoming more popular. 
Idea is to start work as early, in 
some cases, as 7:30 a.m., and close 
correspondingly earlier to allow 
more time for outdoor play and 
exercise or gardening in the after- 
noons of spring and summer. Care- 
ful study of transportation facili- 
ties must preclude any satisfac- 
tory arrangement, for in some 
areas commuter trains do not pro- 
vide schedules to bring people to 
work this early. But where com- 
muting trains are not a factor, the 
idea may -be worth exploring. 








THE DIRECT APPROACH TO FILING 





Ge, DIRECT 





NAME SYSTEM 


HOW IT WORKS: You go directly to the name 
you are seeking. The alphabetic guides are 
angled for perfect visibility. There are no 
hidden tabs because the system is divided into 
three separate working sections—The alpha- 
betic (center), individual names (right), and 
the miscellaneous or inactive accounts (left). 
The result is sky-line visibility for effortless, 
accurate filing and finding. 


SIMPLE: Anyone who knows the alphabet and 
can count is able to operate the filing system 
with a few minutes training. 


FAST: Actual stop-watch tests made in over 
one hundred business offices prove that papers 
filed by this system can be found in less than 
10 seconds. 


ECONOMICAL: The cost of installing the “Y 
and E” Direct Name System is more than re- 
paid by the executive time saved when papers 
are wanted. The capacity of each filing clerk is 
automatically increased. 


FOR YOUR OFFICE: Write for complete in- 
formation on the “Y and E” Direct Name Filing 
System. 

1. You open the drawer. Your eyes seek the center and 


there, a row of alphabetic guides stare up at you. You 
ean instantly locate the desired subdivision. 


2. Behind the guide you find the folder you are seeking 
identified by the name you have in mind. It is natural, 
simple and effortless, 


3. Miscellaneous folders containing small accounts. 


The alphabetic and subdivision guides are 
numbered. All individual folders and miscel- 
laneous folders bear the same number as the 
guide behind which they are filed. This permits 
returning folders to the file by number and is 
a check against misfiling. Furnished in sets of 
25 to 10,000 or more subdivisions. 


YAWMAN +»? FRBE MFG.@. 1042 Jay Street, Rochester 3, N. Y. 


Consult Your Local Classified Telephone Directory for Your Nearest cy Representative 


Foremost for more than 65 years 








Cramer Posture Cramer Dealers typewriter type 
Chairs in use Everywhere. instantly. Economical. 
all over the Your inquiries 50¢. Non-inflammable. 
world. are invited. Order from your sta- 





CLAR-O-TYPE cleans 7 


tioner or typewriter 5 
dealer. 








Cramer manufactures .« .a chair for 
every seated worker. Over 60 
' models’ rend special ee fo. 


“fit individua sends, 


igs 


Cramer POSTURE CHAIR COMPANY, Inc. 
Kansas City 6, Mo. 


1211 Charlotte 
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PHONE PRIVACY 
Office | aw Better Hearing 
Hush-A-Phone' 


Models for E-1 and F-1 Handset 
Phone; Pedestal Phone; Switch- 
board and Dictating Machines. 
New “Wave-Filter” 
Model intensifies your 
voice many times. 
HUSH-A-PHONE CORP. 
43 W. 16th St., N.Y. 11 





























LBERT DOWELL, manager, 

Internal Audits and Systems, 
B. F. Goodrich Company, Akron, 
Ohio, recently told a group attend- 
ing one of the American Manage- 
ment Association’s meetings : “Rest 
assured that procedures and 
methods will never become static, 
where the procedure department 
can sit back and watch the wheels 
turn—the use of electronics alone 
in office machinery will preclude 
this for some years to come.” 
Right, Mr. Dowell. Before many 
years have passed, the mechani 
cal accounting machine may be a 
thing of the past, with everything 
done electronically. Some of th 
experimental machines now in thx 
workshops and experimental de- 
partments of the leading manufac 
turers are positively amazing. 


* 
ERSONNEL PROBLEMS 


however, will be just as acute 
in the age of office electronics as 
they are today in its mechanical 
age. It is in the area of human 
management that the greatest op- 
portunities lie for the astute office 
manager. Creating a_ desirable 
working atmosphere is largely up 
to the office executive. Aside from 
variations in physical attractive- 
ness, which are also important, the 
biggest thing in creating a pleas- 
ant working atmosphere is ab- 
solute impartiality, proper credit 
for good work, sympathetic leader- 
ship, and strict discipline. We may 
have overlooked this last item in 
the past few years, but it is usually 
a fact that the most beloved man- 
agers are strict disciplinarians. 


* 
DWARD A. MALONEY, re- 


gional manager, Moore Busi 
ness Forms Inc., has been elected 
president of the New York Office 
Appliance Managers’ Association 
for the coming year. Ralph H. 
Fisher, electromatic manager, In- 
ternational Business Machines 
Corporation, was elected vice 
president; and Roger W. Burn- 
ham, manager, National Cash 
Register Company, will serve as 
secretary and treasurer. 
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Some of the office equipment shown here was displayed at the office equipment 
show in Chicago early this month. Most manufacturers were promising delivery 
within days or weeks, but didn’t know how long it would last. For further infor- 
mation on this new equipment, readers should write to ‘‘American Business’’ 








Faster Action with Rem 


Rand’s Adding Machine 


THE NEW electric adding machine an- 
nounced by Remington Rand’s ABC 
division embodies several important im- 
provements: Cushioned construction of- 
fers quieter operation; a streamlined 
keyboard gives faster action; and faster 
figure evaluation is possible with the 
exclusive value gauge. Other features of 
the above Model 93100-5, which has the 
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10-key keyboard for touch method opera- 
tion, are: Lengthened add-total and cor- 
rection bars; electrified subtotal, non- 
add, repeat, and direct subtraction keys. 


Two Protectographs for 
All Size Checks 


TWO all-purpose Protectograph check- 
writers, adapted to handle checks of al- 
most every size, style, and arrangement, 
are now in production at The Todd Com- 
pany. The operator at right, using Model 
70, is protecting multiple-check sheets; 
as each sheet is imprinted, it winds 
within the receiving cylinder, enabling 
the next check to be positioned for im- 
printing. It also handles top-stub 
vouchers, personal checks, drafts, com- 
mercial and bank checks. The electrically 
operated unit, Model 75, also handles 
larger assignments. 


Peg-Board Accounting to 
Provide Timely Figures 


AMONG the advantages of Peg-Board 
accounting (product of Felt & Tarrant 
Manufacturing Company) is its ability 
to supply timely, accurate figures re- 
lating to all types of distribution, quickly. 
The Peg-Board below illustrates a simple 
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sales analysis application with Peg-strip 
forms shingled across the peg-strip to 
expose only the right-hand profit column. 
To secure a summary of profits by de- 
partments for salesmen, the operator 
adds across, using the line guide, and 
enters totals on the recap strip at right. 
Used with the Comptometer, distribu- 
tions can be made quickly for sales, pay- 
roll, cost, stock control, etc. 





Lightweight Register for 
Heavyweight Work 


AMERICAN Register Company is now 
delivering a new Portable Autographic 
Register, adaptable for 2 to 5 copies of 
any business form. Made of light-gauge 
steel, it holds up to 75 sets of forms; has 
a file compartment; uses roll carbon. It 
is made in four sizes. 
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PULLING PROFITS 
Out of Hats 


The magic of the ideas under their 
employees’ hats is producing extra 
profits for countless progressive 
businesses like your own. Getting 
those valuable ideas into action for 
you takes skill, knowledge, prac- 
tice and the right equipment. 

Everything you need to cash in 
on constructive employee ideas is 
included in the Morton Suggestion 
System. It actually stimulates em- 
ployee thinking, and brings you 
the skill and experience acquired 
in installing over 10,000 Morton 
Systems in the past 20 years. 

Equipment used in the Morton 
System is professionally prepared, 
tested and proved. Such equipment 
gives morale-building prestige to 
your suggestion system program. 
Employees like to use it. 

Make sure you are overlooking 
no bets—send for complete details 
on the Morton Suggestion System 
today. The facts cost nothing. Just 
tell us what you do and 
how many people you 
employ. Write today. 


MORTON. 


MANUFACTURING CO. 






5127 W. Lake Street, Chicago 44, Illinois 
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Pacemaker Desk Speeds 
Secretary’s Work 


THE PACEMAKER, secretarial desk, 
shown above, was especially designed by 
the Myrtle Desk Company to eliminate 
“Oh, my aching back” from _ typists’ 
vocabularies. The desk fits the height of 
the typewriter to the height of the typist 
for the most comfortable and correct 
posture. A single knob at the knee-well 
controls movements of the typewriter 
platform so that adjustments may be 
made instantly within a range of 26% 
to 3114 inches from the floor. A slotted 
lock holds the platform rigid in any set 
position. The illustration at right shows 
partially the adjustments of the plat- 
form. The posture chair shown was de- 
signed especially to match the Pacemaker 
Series by the High Point Bending & 
Chair Company. 





Norta Available in 
New Package 


NORTA Distributing Company has de- 
signed a new package for its plastic type 
cleaner, Norta. New colors and a new 
design which spell out the word, Norta, 
replace the old white-and-maroon con- 
tainer. Norta cleans type with a simple, 
gentle pressure on the keys. 
























Mini-Mailer—Low-Priced 
Addressing Machine 
ONLY 





three steps are involved in 


operating the addressing-imprinting ma- 
chine known as the Mini-Mailer. They 
are: Insert a Mini-plate (metal address 
plate), slide in the envelope or other 
matter to be imprinted; strike the print- 
ing head sharply. Made by Mini-Mailer, 
the metal plate prints through a ribbon. 
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New Reply Message Form 
Handy for Memos 


REPLY messages in carbon-interleaved 
form are ideal for rapid intercommuni- 
cation in offices or for memorandums and 
instructions. Alfred Allen Watts Com- 
pany, Ine., is producing them. Simply 
write or type the message on upper 
message part of the 3-part form, snap 
off the bottom carbon copy for follow 
up filing, and send the Reply Message 
to person addressed. The recipient writes 
his reply on lower part of form, separates 
the set, retains the original, and returns 
carbon copy to sender. Each person has 
a complete record of message and reply. 





Portable Photocopyer 
Economical to Use 


THE PRONTO Photocopyer combines 
flat and round machines in a portable, 
compact, easy-to-use unit. The modified 
curve takes originals up to 18 by 34 
inches; presents two flat surfaces 10 by 
18 inches. Ready for instant use at all 
times, it does not require a_ skilled 
operator; copies letters, bound books, 
mounted drawings or photographs, blue- 
prints. Economical to use; made by 
Pronto, Inc. 
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USPM All-Purpose Postal Scale 





with a USPM All-Purpose Postal Scale! 


HIS highly sensitive scale can save you as much as 10% of your 
postage costs! It tells you exactly how much postage your pack- 
ages and letters require and eliminates excess postage payments. 
The USPM All-Purpose Postal Scale weighs and computes first 
class, air mail, third class, book rate and parcel post postage on 
weights up to 30 pounds for all domestic zones. Packages or cor- 
respondence slide easily from any direction onto its rugged platform. 
Its wide-view chart lights up automatically . . . whisks into position 
. . . gives accurate postage computations instantly, Automatically 
adjusts itself to temperature changes insuring year-round correctness. 
Prevent the annoyances of postage-due mail . . . expedite deliveries 
. .. Maintain customer goodwill . . . facilitate mailroom operation .. . 
with a USPM All-Purpose Postal Scale. Call your USPM specialist 
for a demonstration today. 


USPM MAILROOM EQUIPMENT WILL SPEED YOUR MAIL 


Depend on USPM for everything you need to modernize your mail- 
room—equipment, systems, advisory and planning service. All are 
described in our ‘‘Blueprint”’ folder, which we will gladly send you free 
on request. Write Department AB-28. 





Sales and Service Offices in Principal Cities 


JMMERCIAL 
NTROLS 


CORPORATION 


U.S. POSTAL METER DIVISION 


Rochester 2, New York 
Commercial Controls Canada Lid., Toronto 1, Ontario 


Metered Mail Systems ... Letter and Parcel Post Scales ... Letter Openers ... Envelope Sealers 
Multipost Stamp Affixers ... Mailroom Equipment... Endorsographs . . . Ticketograph Systems 
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UNCERTAIN TIMES 


Emphasize Market Research 


A new booklet has just been released, 
dealing with market research methods, 
now being used successfully to 


locate and develop new markets 
find new products 
improve present products 


improve selling methods 


The booklet has been prepared by 
practical men—management engineers 
—with a background of long and 
varied experience in market research 
work for clients in more than a hun- 
dred different industries. 


Market research adds a large measure 
of certainty to business planning. The 
new market research techniques elim- 
inate much of the former waste, cost 
less and get results much quicker. 


This booklet stresses the ‘‘know how” 
of newly developed market research 
methods and points out certain pitfalls 
that are not widely known. A copy will 
be mailed free to any business executive 
upon request. 


BUSINESS RESEARCH 
CORPORATION 


Dept. 2AB, 79 West Monroe St., Chicago 3, Ill. 
& 








White for THIS FREE | 
24 PAGE BULLETIN: 


| 
“Building a Sound Wage Structure | 
Through Job Evaluation” 

It will show you how equitable | 
wage and salary scales can be es- | 

| 


tablished in your plant. A few of 
the many topics discussed are: 


© Job Evaluation Methods | 
© Job Evaluation Report 


© Developing Equitable 

Pay Schedules 

Wage Structure 

Use of Rating Scale 

Point-Rating Method 

Job Titles, Job Specifi- 

cations 

Cooperation with Unions 
© Management Position 

Evaluation 

The Bulletin is based on more than 

25 years’ experience in developing 

methods of job classification and 

evaluation that have helped man- 


agement handle wage and salary 
problems fairly. 


Write for a copy today. 


BUSINESS RESEARCH 
CORPORATION 


Dept. 3AB, 79 West Monroe Street 
CHICAGO 3, ILLINOIS 

















Automatic Tape Sealer 
Speeds Taping Work 


TAPE widths up to 3 inches can be used 
in the new Lewis Automatic Tape Sealer 
made by Lipton Manufacturing Com- 
pany. It automatically feeds, moistens, 
measures, cuts off, and delivers desired 
length of tape in one operation. Fully 
covered body keeps tape clean. 








Gulliver Luggage by 
Stein Brothers 


GULLIVER Luggage, the name Stein 
Brothers Manufacturing Company gave 
its new line, has such innovations as air- 
cushion handles, thermo-plastic protected 
edges, new hardware. It comes in seven 
leathers from Tufide to top-grain cow- 
hide; each style has the 24-inch two suiter 
and 21-inch companion bag. 


File-Rite Rack Holds 
Printed Matter Flat 


A NEW type of rack which eliminates 
the need for punching holes yet holds 
ready for reference various catalogs, 
manuals, instruction books, and loose 
sheets is offered by the Newmac Com- 
pany. The File-Rite rack holds books in 





place by a flexible steel rod which is 
easily inserted or removed; all pages lie 
flat. Three sizes are available, with 
capacities for 12, 24, or 32 inches of 
printed matter, 1114 inches high. 





New Fine-Rest Chair is 
Functional in Design 


IN ADDITION to the swivel model 
above, Lombard Industries also has 
straight chairs, with or without arms, in 
its new Fine-Rest line of aluminum chairs 
for offices, reception rooms, conference 
rooms. They have modern simulated 
leather upholstering in complete color 
range, deeply cushioned with foam rub- 
ber. The swivel chair is adjustable both 
in height and tension of back; seats have 
spring construction. 





Handy Personal File 
Has Eye Appeal 


MODERN in design, the Moldmaster 
Personal File combines the eye appeal 
of colorful plastics with the durability 
of metal. The panels are made of 
phenolic and the body is metal. It has a 
phenolic handle, modern lock, and comes 
equipped with indexes. Moderately priced 
by Moldmaster, Inc. 
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A group of 400 
attending the “Better Letter" 
Clinic in Chicago. 
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Pa ‘ Explainette Sound Slidefilm Projectors are used exclusively by Dartnell in 
. conducting their series of “Better Letter” clinics in the nation’s largest 
‘, cities. The fidelity and sound coverage plus the brilliant projection of the 
‘ Explainette gets the “Better Letter” facts across completely and efficiently 
‘ with pictures and spoken words. The dependability of EXPLAINETTE is 
\. assurance of consistently trouble-free performances. EXPLAINETTE 
‘, et complete line of sound slidefilm projectors for every purpose. 
- 
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OPERADIO MANUFACTURING CO. 


Dept. AB28, St. Charles, Ill. 


wplaincle Please send complete information on the EXPLAINETTE line of 
be) 


OUND SLIDEFILM PROJECTORS Sound Slidefilm Projectors. 


‘ 
Write today for information on our new “Automatic” EXPLAINETTE. 
4 












Name 





Address 





Send This Coupon Today ‘, 
For Complete Details! \ City State 
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“If we desire to maintain our present economic system, we will have to make sure 
that it provides the highest degree of work satisfaction as well as the highest stand- 
ard of living,’’ says Alvin E. Dodd, president of the American Management Asso- 
ciation. The frontier for improvement is in the science of good human relations 





YOUR 


FUTURE 


Company problems and policies are easily disseminated through booklets such as these by John 
Morrell & Company, O.P. Baur Confectionery Com pany, and the Radiant Manufacturing Corporation 


Companies Keep Employees Up to Date 
With Booklets They Want to Read 


To find out what Joe Zipotas 
knew about his company, he 
was interviewed recently when 
he received his 25-year service 
pin. Joe did not know: The 
year his company was founded, 
the number of plants in the 
company, the name of the com- 
pany president, the location of 
the company’s headquarters, 
the source of a single raw ma- 
terial for either the operation 
in the plant which preceded his 
own or that which followed. 

Many companies have come 
to realize the human relations 
job necessary to overcome such 
ignorance and are bringing Joe 
- up to date on his business. 
Booklets recently issued by 
three organizations are opening 
the way to employee under- 
standing of company problems. 


60 


John Morrell & Company, Ot- 
tumwa, Iowa, mailed a copy of 
its Report to Employees to the 
home address of every person 
on its payroll. The report is not 
written in the usual technical 
language of annual reports. For 
instance, assets, liabilities, and 
capital are listed as “What We 
Own, What We Owe, What 
We Are Worth.” 

A break-down of the money 
“we received and what we did 
with it” shows how much went 
into payrolls, raw material pur- 
chases, and other expenses. The 
booklet stresses the fact that 
the company’s payroll is eight 
times its net earnings. 

Two booklets are of the let’s- 
get-acquainted type, intended 
for new employees. Offering 
nothing particularly unusual or 


different, the pamphlet issued 
by the O. P. Baur Confec- 
tionery Company, Denver, does 
tell the new employee about 
everything he needs to know. 
There is a history of the busi- 
ness; an explanation of the 
orientation program; details of 
wage policy, vacations, training 
programs, health insurance and 
retirement plans. Company 
policies—cleanliness, no drink- 
ing, safety, employees’ discount, 
among other things—are ex- 
plained in detail. A chart rep- 
resents what happened to each 
dollar taken in last year. 

The Radiant Manufacturing 
Corporation, Chicago, published 
a booklet similar to that of 
Baur’s, giving a brief history 
of the company, its aims, rules 
of conduct, hours of work, in- 
surance plan, and other poli- 
cies. The book is brightened by 
the use of color and small car- 
toons to illustrate topics. 


Bulletins Describe 
Duties of Staff 
In Job-a-Week 


Highlighting a job-a-week, 
Marschalk and Pratt Company, 
New York advertising agency, 
is giving its staff members pe: 
tinent information about the 
duties and responsibilities of 
others in the organization. In a 
series of weekly bulletins under 
the title, “Who’s Who at 
M & P,” copymen handle 
write-ups showing how  im- 
portantly each job ties in to 
the successful operation of the 
agency. 

Major emphasis is centered 
on jobs rather than personali 
ties, but there are no hard-and- 
fast rules to be _ followed. 
Stories run a single Mimeo- 
graphed page or less in length 
and are brightened by small 
line drawings done by a staff 
artist. Every job in the agency 
—from top management down 
—is described. 

Rivalry developed among the 
writers to see who can most 
effectively express the impor- 
tance of the jobs they write 
about. To prevent excess en- 
thusiasm, however, the subject 
reads the story, and it is 
checked by the head of the 
department. 

The writers, in alphabetica! 
order, take a turn in describing 
a job. No writer has a choice 
of subject, and no subject can 
choose a writer. 

One story described the work 
of Rita Casey, production 
biller, and explained the many 
details of her work. It told of 
her inventory due at the enti 
of the month, concluding with: 
“First month she was here. 
Casey hit a home run. Her in- 
ventory checked perfectly with 
the total.” 
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New Aldens Booklet 
Records History 


Tuned to Times 


Aldens is at it again—which 
is another way of saying that 
the Chicago mail-order com- 
pany has issued another book- 
let. One reviewed in this de- 
partment last month went to 
executives. This one, however, 
titled These Years to Remem- 
ber, was prepared primarily for 
students in high schools and 
colleges who have often re- 
quested a history of Aldens in 
the last few years. Copies were 
sent to executives and super- 
visors of the company and are 
available to anyone interested. 

The booklet begins with, “The 
history of any industry is more 
than a record of its mounting 
sales, broader than the abilities 
of the man responsible for its 
direction to success. All prog- 
ress is inextricably concerned 
with the world events of the 
time, tuned to the manners and 
morals of an era.” The history 
of Aldens is then interwoven 
with the news of the day, 
starting with 1889 when the 
company first started and when 
nice women wore “an amiable 
and pleasing expression” in- 
stead of rouge and lipstick. 

The story goes on through 
the years, and pictures of the 


Employees of the City National Bank and Trust Company, Kansas City, lunch and relax in these 
air-conditioned penthouse quarters atop one .of the country’s most modern financial institutions 


fashions of the day illustrate 
the copy. The conclusion, of 
course, is 1947 with a picture 
of the company’s latest catalog 
and the inevitable “new look” 
on the cover. The model’s coat 
is long and full, with a hood, 
and it’s probably in green. 


Supervisor and Employee Training Plan 
Extended to All Esterbrook Workers 


The in-service personnel 
training program at Ester- 
brook Pen Company, Camden, 
New Jersey, has been extended 
to all groups of employees, and 
has been studied by many other 
companies. 

The program helps answer 
the questions: How can I 
teach my employees in the 
ranks and my supervisors the 
facts of life about the com- 
pany, about the business sys- 
tem, about do’s and don’ts of 
leadership, about labor rela- 
tions? 

A small group of supervisors 
started to meet once a week 
4 years ago; since then the 
program has been greatly 
broadened to include an ad- 
ditional group for supervisors, 
a special class for ex-GI and 
nonsupervisory employees. The 
program is devoted to a year- 
long course aimed to point out 
the factors necessary for the 
conduct of a profitable enter- 
prise. 
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Two separate groups of 18 
supervisors meet one evening a 
week on their own time. Com- 
pany pays for the dinners, pro- 
vides meeting room in _ the 
plant. Supervisors are not com- 
pelled to attend, but almost 
all do. These 36 supervisors 
have all served as discussion 
leaders on assigned topics in 
the past 4 years. Idea is to 
keep meetings informal]. A pro- 
fessional instructor outlines a 
subject, a discussion leader 
prepares a special subtopic; 
the class criticizes, asks ques- 
tions, offers suggestions. 

For the ex-GI the program 
not only provides 1-hour classes 
each week during work hours, 
it has also provided vocational 
“profiling,” a service by a Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania spe- 
cialist to help each veteran 
find work he is best fitted to do. 

Weekly 1-hour classes are 
held on Wednesday for non- 
supervisory employees to help 
fit them for supervisory jobs. 


Bankers’ Hours Are Made More Pleasant 
With Penthouse Luncheon Quarters 


Lunching in the luxury of 
penthouse quarters is the privi- 
lege of employees of the City 
National Bank & Trust Com- 
pany, Kansas City, Missouri. 
The penthouse is atop the newly 
completed building which is 
among the country’s most 
modern financial institutions. 

The facilities include a snack 
bar at which sandwiches, ice 
cream, and other light food are 
served to employees at cost. 
Coffee is served free of charge. 
Many people bring their 
lunches and eat in the snack 
bar; coffee is free to them, too. 
Tables and chairs have been 
provided to seat 50. 

A comfortable lounge and a 


well-supplied reading room are 
available for those who wish to 
rest after lunch. The penthouse 
is air-conditioned and can be 
reached by private elevator 
from the rest of the banking 
quarters. 

From the penthouse one may 
go out onto a sun deck which 
is designed as a patio garden 
with a picket fence surround- 
ing shrubs and vines. Over 
part of this is a large wooden 
canopy. Lounge furniture and 
beach umbrellas aid in helping 
the employees to relax. Bad- 
minton and shuffleboard courts 
are provided for those seeking 
exercise instead of relaxation. 

—Robert C. Evans. 


Twenty-Five Per Cent of Suggestions 
Prove Acceptable at Pontiac 


Harry J. Klingler, general 
manager of the Pontiac Motor 
Division of General Motors, 
reports that the war-born sug- 
gestion award plan under which 
employees are paid for produc- 
tion, safety, and other manu- 
facturing suggestions is work- 
ing well under peacetime 
conditions. 

Employee suggestions are 
being received at a rate of 50 
per week, Mr. Klingler re- 
ports, and since April 1942, 


when the plan was begun, 
Pontiac has paid out approxi- 
mately $100,000 in Government 
savings bonds. Of the 8,500 
suggestions made to date, ap- 
proximately 25 per cent have 
warranted use after extensive 
checking. 

Average award has_ been 
$50.74, while four $1,000 awards 
have been made. Diamond pins 
have gone to 17 employees each 
of whom made five successful 
suggestions. 
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DEO TBM on i Hay 


Credit customers at Spear and Company can pay cash, charge it, or put it on the 
budget account, and they get the same quick service. New and better office methods 
and equipment can eliminate time lost in searching through outmoded files, and it 
can do wonders building customer confidence and morale through efficient service 
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New equipment at Spear and Company permits rapid credit authorization 
service on thousands of accounts to the sales clerks in all departments 


1. Spear’s Speedy Service 
For Credit Customers 


WHEN a customer makes a purchase at 
Spear and Company, home furnisher in 
Pittsburgh, she can pay cash, charge it, 
or put it on the budget account, and 
know she will get the same speedy 
service. 

Such service is possible with a simpli- 
fied system of procedure developed by 
Frank Wheatley, company controller, 
with the aid of devices perfected by the 
Bell Telephone Company, Acme Visible 
Records, and Addressograph. Specially 
devised files give current information on 
any one of thousands of accounts at a 
glance, and a highly synchronized tele- 
phone-to-salesperson system permits 
swift credit authorization. 

Formerly on the second floor, Spear’s 
new credit center now occupies the major 
portion of 20,000 square feet of space 
along with the equipment necessary for 
the company’s newly devised quick- 


service account system. The first floor 
was remodeled and 16 new departments 
were opened, creating a problem of han- 
dling the many small purchases that 
would be made. With the special files, 
however, the problem was simplified. 

There is a special department where 
new accounts may be opened, and there 
are individual interviewing booths. A 
spacious lounge is available to customers. 
The network of offices and equipment to 
handle a large volume of budget and 
charge account transactions are of the 
latest type, and are arranged and de- 
signed to eliminate waste motion. 


2. Don’t Write, Telegraph 
Your Subscriptions 


“DON’T write—telegraph!” The mean- 
ing of this saying has now been extended 
to include subscriptions to magazines. 
Recent Western Union blanks have 
been running this ad at the bottom: 
“Telegraph your order for America’s 


favorite magazines—Holiday, 1 year, $5: 
the Post, 1 year, $6; Ladies’ Home 
Journal, 1 year, $3. All prices U.S. only. 
No charge for wire. Pay Western Union 
clerk for subscription or when billed by 
publisher.” The ad is listed as “A new 
Curtis service.” 

It’s another outlet for advertising, but 
if it keeps up, the question might be, 
“Where do I write the message?” 


3. They Write Checks 
On Penny Post Cards 


A POST CARD check that can be mailed 
for 1 cent and that requires no licking 
of stamps and glue flaps is the latest in- 
novation of the First Bank and Trust 
Company, South Bend, Indiana. 

The customer writes the check on one 
side of the card in the customary manner. 
On the other side he writes the name and 
address of the payee, as on any post 
card. Then all that is needed is a mail 
box and money to cover the check. 

About 14,000 of these checks have been 
cleared in the 3 months they have been in 
use. An original printing called for 6,000, 
expected to be enough for a year. Their 
chief use has been for payment of regular 
bills, such as those for utility services 
and monthly charge accounts. The checks 
are specially processed so that erasures 
are quickly detected. 

Although many people might expect 
the post card check to be too much of a 
temptation for some people to resist, 
there have been no forgeries and no bad 
checks. The only complaint from a few 
dissenters is that such a check bares the 
private affairs of a person. Bank officials 
say, however, that only post office em- 
ployees have a chance to see the card, 
and they are too busy to check the cost 
of one’s telephone bill. 


4. Spiegel’s Has Plan 
To Keep Down Costs 


SPIEGEL’S has devised a plan to help 
keep costs down. The Chicago mail-order 
house included a page in its new Spring 
and Summer catalog explaining that 
orders sent during the life of this catalog 
will be counted in making up the mail- 
ing list for the Fall and Winter edition. 
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Under this plan, customers who buy 
regularly from Spiegel’s receive their 
own personal copies of the catalog with- 
out sending a deposit. Anybody else 
wanting a copy, however, can send in a 
coupon on the reverse side of the page 
included in the new catalog, plus $1.00 
deposit. The deposit will be returned in 
the form of a merchandise certificate 
worth $1.00 on any order of $10.00 or 
more. If the customer is dissatisfied with 


the catalog and requests a refund, he | 


will get his $1.00 back. 

By sending catalogs .only to those 
people who are interested in buying, 
Spiegel’s idea is to save many dollars in 
printing and other expense. “These sav- 
ings,” according to the announcement in 
the new book, “are passed on to you in 
lower prices.” 


"Now we can velax— 
the Dictaphone Twins 





have arrived!" 





5. GM Opens Scrap Drive 


To Relieve Shortage 


THE General Motors Corporation has 


launched an all-out effort among its em- | 
ployees, dealers, and divisions to increase | 


the flow of scrap iron and steel into the | 


steel mills. The purpose of the nation- 
wide drive is to get every pound of scrap 
metal out of the homes, farms, factories, 
and other business places and into the 
steel mill furnaces as rapidly as possible. 


Last year the steel industry in this | 5 
country produced 63 million tons of | 
finished products, while its capacity ex- | 


ceeds 65 million tons. A shortage of 
scrap metal as well as a short supply of 
coking coal held actual production under 
capacity. 

The present scrap shortage is the re- 
sult of the 100 million tons of steel that 
went into making war supplies and lend- 
lease materials for our foreign allies. 
This is the equivalent of 3 years’ scrap 


needs in the steel industry. Very little of | 


this steel has come back into the United 
States market. 

New steel mills are being built, but 
without the additional scrap iron and 
steel, they won’t increase production. 


6. Foundation Offers 
Inventions Service 


His twin listens! 


He never knew dictating could be so easy— 
so effortless. His Dictaphone Electronic Dic- 
tating machine sits neatly on his desk, ready 
to record at the press of a button. 

Every word—even a whisper—is caught 
and held by the magic of electronics. Ideas, 
memos, reports, correspondence —all dictated 
in‘ record time with record ease. It’s said— 
and done! 


Her twin talks ! 


Her new Electronic Transcriber is full of 
pleasant surprises. 

Three radio-like dials regulate volume, tone 
and speed. A muting switch hushes all dis- 
tracting machine sounds. The voice comes 
through with perfect, echo-like clarity! 

There’s new-found comfort, too, in the 
feather-light headset! The new Dictaphone 
Electronic Transcriber is just what any secre- 


tary needs for ease, speed and comfort. 


THE Digest of New Inventions, a | 


monthly service of the National Founda- 


tion for Science and Industry, a non- | 
profit corporation, is a possible source | 


of ideas for industrialists and business- 
men. 


In a recent issue, for example, is a | 


listing of more than 100 inventions with 
patents or with application for patents 


on file. There are such ideas as an auto- | ‘ 


matic safety device for auto motors, one 
that allows oil to flow into the crankcase 
when the oil level goes below the point 
of safety. There is an automatic station 
indicator for busses, trolleys, and trains 
that tells the riders what the next stop 
will be. And an idea for a revolutionary 
coat hanger with a swinging holder for 
trousers is a third invention. 


The service is available through the | 


foundation at 203 N. Wabash Avenue, 
Chicago 1. 
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DICTAPHONE 
Electronic Dictation 


| The word DICTAPHONE is the registered trade- 
mark of Dictaphone Corporation, makers of Elec- 
tronic dictating machines and other sound-recording 
| and reproducing equipment bearing said trade-mark, 


What every office needs— 
the Dictaphone Twins 


For an eye-opening, ear-opening dem- 
onstration, call your local Dictaphone 
Representative. Let him show you how 
the Twins can save you time and money. 
Or just mail the coupon below. 


Dictaphone Corporation, Department J-1 
420 Lexington Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 
0 Please send me descriptive literature. 

0 Please demonstrate Twins in my office. 


Name 








Address 
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“a cana ee MACHINE TO COUNT ON” 


A HANDY CALCULATOR 


Exclusive Back Transfer Device 
Speeds Up Calculations 


HERE’S THE ANSWER to 
management’s demand for a low 
priced, fast calculator. Entirely 
portable. Unexcelled for sturdy 
construction. Hundreds of auxil- 
iary uses in large organizations. 
Keep one on every desk, where 
quick calculations are necessary. 


Prewar Quality—Postwar Improvements 
Prewar Prices—$140.00 up 


IVAN SORVALL, Inc. 


210 Fifth Ave. New York 10, N. Y. 
Ask for Bulletin NO-23 














Gn Caster Day 


THE DO/MORE 
WAY! 


BUILD YOUR BODY 
AS YOU SIT 


Feel refreshed at “quitting 
time” through correct sitting. 
Business and professional 
men prefer DO/MORE 
chairs because they help 
retard fatigue... offer rest- 
ful relaxation without 
slumping... encourage good 
posture. Better health, and 
improved appearance are 
both factors in Domore’s 

contribution to an easier 
ness and Personal 


Appearance.” wor king day. 


DOJMORE CHAIR COMPANY, INC. 
DEPT. 203, ELKHART, INDIANA 


DO/MORE 
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for the FREE book- 
let, “Physical Fit- 


SEATING 
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The following literature is of 
special interest to executives 
active in business manage- 
ment. Unless otherwise stated, 
it will be sent upon request to 
either the company or editor. 
It is current, and requests for 
this literature received several 
months after date of this is- 
sue may find supplies of the 
various booklets are exhausted. 





281. HOW TO SELECT THE RIGHT 
SALESMEN’S COMPENSATION 
PLAN. This 10-page article presented in 
booklet form by Business Research Cor- 
poration has been limited, of course, to 
a discussion of principles and a very 
broad formula. As it points out, “There 
is no ready-made plan because there are 
no ready-made conditions, so each com- 
pany should select the plan suited to its 
own particular set of conditions.” It does 
contain some interesting ideas on the 
subject. 


* + - 


282. GOODFORM ADJUSTABLE 
ALUMINUM OFFICE CHAIR. Gen- 
eral Fireproofing Company pictures the 
seven positive benefits to health, com- 
fort, and efficiency in using proper pos- 
ture chairs, in a colorful 6-page folder. 
Full details are also included on the 
mechanical features of the Goodform 
aluminum chairs, the adjustments that 
can be made, and specifications. 


* + * 


283. NEW! THE OZALID STREAM- 
LINER. And the subtitle adds, “Re- 
produces typed, drawn, printed, and 
photographic work in seconds.” This 
elaborate 24-page booklet has large-size 
photographs on each page to show the 
Ozalid Streamliner in action and the 
various mechanical details and operating 
mechanisms. A letter enclosed with the 
booklet has been produced on the ma- 
chine to act as a sample of the work the 
machine turns out. 


* + * 


284. ANNOUNCING THE NEW 
DAVIDSON PARALLEL FOLDING 
MACHINE. Although this is a small 
circular, it contains practically all needed 
details on this new Davidson folder, 
Model 120—with and without the stand. 
As the copy points out, the machine 
handles sheets from 3 by 3 inches to 10 
by 14 inches and folds from 6,000 to 
45,000 sheets per hour; and any com- 
petent office employee can operate it. 


285. KNO-DRAFT ADJUSTABLE 
CEILING AIR DIFFUSERS. This 
catalog and engineering data book, issued 
by the W. B. Connor Engineering Cor- 
poration, contains information necessary 
for proper selection of air diffusers. In 
addition general data on air diffusion, 
written in laymen’s language, tell how 
the use of adjustable air diffusers helps 
eliminate drafts, hot spots, cold spots, 
poor humidity control, ceiling smudge, 
and other complaints. It is profusely 
illustrated with photographs, sketches, 
charts, and dimension prints. 


* * . 


286. GOOD NEWS! HERE’S GLOBE- 
WERNICKE LIBRARY EQUIP- 
MENT. A large mailing piece, printed 
in two colors, pictures and describes 
Globe-Wernicke wood office furniture 
which can not only be put to good use 
in company libraries but also in offices. 
Tables, 17- and 25-inch legal size file 
combinations, bookcases, ladders, and so 
on, are illustrated. An accompanying 
8-page booklet contains prices for all 
equipment. 
* + * 


287. HOW TO REDUCE IDLE EQUIP- 
MENT TIME. Production increases 
averaging better than 10 per cent are 
said to result form an improved system 
of production control based on the new 
Model X Chronolog, offered by Chrono- 
log, Inc., and described in an 8-page 
booklet. Pictures of the machine and a 
brief description of how it can be used 
appear in the booklet. 


* * * 


288. ADVERTISERS RATE AND 
DATA GUIDE. The 1948 edition of this 
booklet which many businessmen find 
valuable is now available. In condensed 
form this 52-page guide lists rates, circu- 
lation, closing and issuance dates for 
general, farm, mail-order, and direct- 
selling magazines; gives newspaper dis- 
play rates in cities of 250,000 population 
or more, and complete classified ad in- 
formation on leading newspapers. Pub- 
lished by the E. H. Brown Advertising 


, Agency. 


* * * 


289. MERCURY LAMPS IN INDUS- 
TRY. How to get more light for your 
money is the theme of this 8-page 
brochure from General Electric Com- 
pany’s lamp department. Typical instal- 
lations of G-E Mercury lamps are shown 
in steel plants, machine shops, etc., to 
show the amount of foot-candles main- 
tained for different kinds of work. Other 
essential information gives data on color 
of light, combination installations to at- 
tain daylight approximation, auxiliary 
equipment, and so on. 


* * * 


2810. SIGNAL AND CONTROL AP- 
PARATUS. Complete information on 
fire alarm equipment for everybody con- 
cerned with obtaining maximum protec- 
tion for their property, lives, and per- 
sonnel is now available in this booklet 
offered by The Autocall Company. All 
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types of fire alarm signals, such as bells, 
horns, whistles, are shown, as well as the 
Autocall fire alarm code transmitter. It 
also shows wiring diagrams, illustrations, 
and clear-cut descriptions for various 
types of fire alarm systems. 


* . * 


2811. A SIMPLIFIED GUIDE TO 
BAKELITE AND VINYLITE PLAS- 
TICS. What is Bakelite Phenolic Mold- 
ing Plastic? The answer to this and many 
other puzzling questions on plastics are 
found in this interesting book from the 
Bakelite Corporation. Of the 28 pages, 
11 are devoted to pictures of the numer- 
ous products which utilize plastics in one 
form or another. They range from irons 
and toasters, through dress materials and 
bandages, to boats, scale models, and 
printing plates. The page opposite each 
page of illustrations tells how they were 
developed. 


* * 7 


2812. JOHNSON’S 3STEP FLOOR 
FINISHING SELECTOR. This compact 
sliderule is being offered, without charge, 
by the makers of Johnson’s Wax to all 
concerned with proper floor finishing and 
maintenance. The essential steps in 
finishing any type of flooring appear in 
proper sequence as the slide is moved up 
or down. The user selects the type of 
floor to be finished, moves the slide 
through the 3 steps, and the finishing 
materials, application methods, and 
reasons why appear in the right-hand 
window of the sliderule. 


* * o 


Requests for these booklets may be sent 
either direct to the company, or check 
the number below, clip and attach your 
company letterhead, and mail to the 
Editor, American Business, 4660 Ravens- 
wood Avenue, Chicago 40, Illinois. 


* 7 * 


. Business Research Corp., 79 W. 
Monroe St., Chicago 3. 

. The General Fireproofing Co., 
Youngstown 1, Ohio. 

. Ozalid Division of General Aniline 
& Film Corp., Johnson City, 
New York. 

. Davidson Mfg. Corp., 
Adams St., Chicago 7. 

. W. B. Connor Engineering Corp., 
112 E. 82nd St., New York City 
16. 

. The Globe-Wernicke Co., Norwood, 
Cincinnati 12, Ohio. 

. Chronolog, Inc, National Bank 
Bldg., Detroit 26, Mich. 


. E. H. Brown Adv. Agency, 20 N. 
Wacker Drive, Chicago 6. 


. General Electric Co., Lamp Dept., 
Nela Park, Cleveland 12, Ohio. 


. The Autocall Co., Shelby, Ohio. 


. Bakelite Corp., 300 Madison Ave., 
New York City 17. 


S. C. Johnson & Son, Inc., Racine, 
Wis. 


1020 W. 


2812. 
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Drop THAT 
DAGGER, DELIA! 


Tsk, tsk! A Big Brain girl like 
you, in the fur coat income class! 
Doing surgery with the desk 
set stiletto on every individual 
entry in the morning mail! When 
a MailOpener would do the job 
in ajiffy, permit letters tobe sorted 
and distributed while the office 
“Good Morning” is still good... 
And leave you free to use the old 
noggin on matters of more moment! 

You say the Boss doesn’t know 
about the MailOpener?...You’re no 
violet! It’s part of your job to wise 
him up on What’s New! 


Tuis Pitney - Bowes MailOpener 
feeds, opens, stacks hundreds ofpieces 
of mixed mail per minute... The trim 
margins can be accurately regulated 

by asimple dial...The twin 
rotary knives of tough, 
long-wearing alloy steel 





clip clean the edge of the envelope 
without cutting contents—and can’t 
cut the operator’s fingers...Electrically 
powered, mouse quiet, good looking, 
smartly designed ...the MailOpener 
is a real economy, a time-saver for 
everybody in the office. 

The Pitney-Bowes MailOpener 
has the same precision standards, 
durability and dependability of PB 
postage meters. Ask the nearest office 
of Pitney-Bowes for a demonstration 
or write for an illustrated folder! 


MAILQ)pENER 


, PITNEY-BOWES, INC., 2135 Pacific St., Stamford, Conn. 
' originators of the postage meter...world’s largest manufacturers 


of mailing machines...Offices in 63 cities in the U.S. and Canada 











KEEPERS ... /éndere 


Your inactive records are safe, easy 
to find, instantly accessible in low 
cost Liberty Storage Boxes. Pat- 
ented closing method keeps out 
dust and damp, permits instant 
opening or closing. 

Liberty's 23 stock sizes fit almost 
every commercial or bank form. 
Finest quality corrugated jute 
board is almost indestructible. 
Over 83,000 satisfied users since 
1918. 


Sold by leading stationers everywhere 


Write for free suggestion-packed 
Manual of Record Storage Practice. 


BANKERS BOX COMPANY 


Dept. 210, 720 S. Dearborn, Chicago 5, Ill. 


Combined Operations 


VES TIME..- 
SAVES MONEY 


On the job, in many dif- 
ferent businesses, Bonnar- 
Vawter engineers have 
given proof of greater 
efficiency after installation 
of Bonnar-Vawter espe- 
cially devised, Multi-Copy 
Precision forms and sys- 
tems. Thousands of firms 
all over the nation use the 
“Bonnar - Vawter way” to 
keep costs lower. 


Get Your Own BONNAR-VAWTER System 


There is no charge ...no obligation to learn how 
Bonnar-Vawter Precision systems and forms will 
help your record-writing operations. A Bonnar- 
Vawter system engineer will simplify and improve 
your record-writing. 

Consultation FREE...Write Today 


CLIP THIS COUPON...MAIL IT NOW 
AB-1 | 


| Bonnar-Vawter, Inc., 

ia East 30th St., Cleveland 14, Ohio 
Supply us further information on your record-writ- 
Jing helps. We understand there is no obligation. 





ZONE..._STATE 
Bonnar -Vawter business forms are continuous 
| or cut in single sets, with or without one-time 
1 carbon, for use in all busi writing hi I 
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EFFICIENT 
9 ADJUSTABLE 


b e it’s 

ecaus “ 

Because the height can be a 
justed instantly from 
inches, your stenogra 


which - 
uirements, \ 
fatigue-free, eficies 

Send for details today. 


*& Sturdy 16- 
by (16-inch 
wood top 


% Solid, weighted 
metal base 


%& Smooth-rolling 
2-inch casters 


% Choice of colors 
and finishes 


% Choice of models 
to meet every 
need 


MANUFACTURING 
COMPANY 


Grand Rapids, Mich. 


MODEL { 


Ki 


34 Ionia Ave., SW 





MEW BOOKS 














er OMOR ALT 








END ALL “WRAPS” 
PROBLEMS 
Valet Costumers and 
Racks keep clothing “‘in 
ress,” aired on spaced 
angers, and hats on ven- 
tilated shelves. Save floor 
space — accommodate 3 
persons per sq. ft. Fit in 
anywhere. Lifetime weld- 
ed construction. 
Locker Rack (illustrat- 
ed) combines “Valet” 
efficiency with indi- 
vidual lock box. 5 ft. 
unit serves 12. 


Write for Bulletin No. A-22 
VOGEL-PETERSON CO. 
“The Coat Rack People” 

624 South Michigan Ave. Chicago 5, U.S.A. 





APPLICANT 
SCREENING 


SCIENTIFIC 


Willl Raise Your Sales Force Potential. Our 

, Self-Administering Screening Test Saves Com- 

pany Time, Money and Embarrassment All 

Around, Write for Free Illustrated Brochure 

and Sample Tests for Free 10 Day Examination. 
PERSONNEL TESTING LABORATORIES 

20 East Jackson Boulevard, Chicago 4, Illinois 
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SUCCESSFUL SALESMANSHIP. By 
Paul W. Ivey. This is a second edition 
of the 10-year-old volume of the same 
name, which has been widely used in 
schools of selling and by many sales 
managers. Dr. Ivey is professor of mer- 
chandising at the University of Southern 
California, and his book has become a 
sort of standard text on its subject over 
the years. 

Dr. Ivey has been a lecturer on 
selling for many years and his long 
experience keeps out some of the usual 
cliches so often found in books on selling. 
It covers the entire range of selling, re- 
tail, specialty, wholesale, service, in- 
surance. 

The book’s 567 pages may be rather 
formidable to some students of sales- 
manship, but it is a valuable addition to 
any library on the subject and a price- 
less gem to any man who must teach or 
lecture on the subject. Prentice-Hall, 
New York. $5.35. 


GETTING RESULTS FROM SUG- 
GESTION PLANS. By Herman W. 
Seinwerth. The author is a member of the 
industrial relations department at Swift 
& Company whose long experience with 
suggestion plans enables him to prepare 
a book based on sound experience. But 
he does not confine the text to a report 
on Swift’s methods. Montgomery Ward 
& Company, Abbott Laboratories, Illinois 
Central Railroad Company, Remington 
Rand Ine., United Air Lines, Inc., and 
many others of the country’s most suc- 
cessful suggestion plans are described 
and analyzed. 

There are many ideas for promoting 
suggestion plans and making them work. 
Like any other business plan, suggestion 
systems need constant promotion and 
here are as many ideas for making sug- 
gestion plans work as have ever been 
compiled anywhere. McGraw-Hill Book 
Company. $3.00. 


LABOR UNIONS IN ACTION. By 
Jack Barbash. The author is a lecturer 
on labor problems at The American 
University, Washington, D. C. The book 
is a historical outline of the labor move- 
ment in this country, plus a description 
of the way labor unions are managed, 
how union leaders act and react, and 
why unions do the things they do. To 
the younger business executive who must 
deal on a day to day basis with union 
leaders, this book seems to offer a valu- 
able documentation of the growth of 
union movements, and to give a real 
understanding of many union practices. 
Certainly a study of it will bring to the 
average personnel executive a new set 
of facts which will probably enable him 
to get along better with union leaders— 
especially the belligerent type who still 
believes in militant unionism. Harper & 
Brothers. $3.50. 
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ing for only $47.50 complete with sup- 
plies! Ask to see HEYER Lettergraph. 
Write for catalog and name of nearest Dealer 





Cut Costs With 
Dartnell Forms 


Save Time and Money 


SaLesMAN’s AppLicaTion Bianx—Used 
by more than 3,000 concerns to find weak 
points in applicants for positions as 
salesmen. A four-page form embodying 
the best features of many forms. 81,x11 
inches. 


GeneraL APPLICATION BLanxk—A stand- 
ard form widely used for employing 
office and salaried workers. A four-page 
form that is searching without being 
inquisitive. 81% x 11 inches. 

Expense Account Forms—Preferred by 
some accounting departments to expense 
books, because they are easier to audit 
and file. Weekly, 81% x 11 inches. 
Avromosite Expense Booxs—Accordion 
fold books arranged so that a salesman 
can keep current day on top, making it 
easy to jot down expenses. Vest pocket 
size. 

Auto Exrense Bianxs—Arranged for 
salesmen using company cars or their 
own cars on an allowance basis. 81x11 
inches. 

SaLesMEN’s RererENcE Forms—Simpli- 
fied form for sending out to names of 
previous employers and references given 
by persons seeking employment as sales- 
men. 814% x 11 inches. 


Write for FREE Samples 


Dartnell Corporation 
Publishers 


4660 Ravenswoop Ave., Cu1caso 40, IL. 
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SERVICES and SUPPLIES 





Executives Wanted 








SALARIED POSITIONS 
$3,500 & UPWARD 
If you are considering a new connection | 
communicate wi the undersigned. We 
offer the original personal employment 
service (88 years recognized standing and 
reputation). The procedure, of highest | 
ethical standards, is individualized to your 
personal requirements and develops over- | 
tures without initiative on your part. Your 
a covered and present position pro- 
. Particulars on request. R. 
BIXBY, INC., 201 Dun Bldg., Buffalo 2, 
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3215 FRANKFORD AVE.. PHILA. 34. PA 




















Postcard Advertising 








DYNAMIC! ATTENTION GETTING! 


Flash and Royal Border Postcards Give 
Your Message the Punch It Needs 


Send for samples today 


KUPFER PRINTING COMPANY 
501 S. Jefferson St. Chicago 7, Illinois 











Inventions for Sale 


EXPLOIT NEW INVENTIONS and make 
money. Write for our free classification sheet 
of inventions for sale) ADAM FISHER CO., 
41 Enright, St. Louis, Mo. 








Branch Office Services 


Ask for illustrated folder. PROTECTION 
INCORPORATED. Transportation Building, 
Montreal, Quebec. 


New & Used Business Equipment 


WHAT OFFICE EQUIPMENT DO YOU NEED? 
Or want to sell? We buy, sell or trade all kinds 
of office equipment, specializing in rebuilt 
visible filing equipment, such as KARDEX, 
ACME, GLOBE-WERNICKE, Y&E, INTER- 
NATIONAL, and other makes, also visible 
supplies. We handle fireproof files, safes and 
vertical filing equipment in all types and sizes, 
new and used. All used equipment fully recon- 
ditioned and guaranteed. 

E. H. HEINEMAN, Box 552, ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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Please Mention 
“American Business” 
When Writing to Advertisers 











DARTNELL REPORT NO. 53! 


JOB EVALUATION METHODS AND 
PROCEDURES 


—Steps necessary as a preliminary to setting 
up a job-evaluation procedure in a company 


—Job-rating specifications, forms, and proce- 
dures with data on preparing job descriptions 


—Methods for selling job evaluation to em- 
ployees and supervisors and getting union 
cooperation 


—Special features of this Report are reproduc- 
tions of numerous forms and rating scales 
used in job evaluation 


100 Pages. Price $7.50 
THE DARTNELL CORPORATION 


4660 Ravenswood Avenue, Chicago 40, Illinois 
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Steel Guide Tabs 





Unbreakable spring jaws 
clamp them firmly to cards but 
permit removal or rearrangement. 
Large openings covered by trans- 
parent pyroxylin, white, blue, green, yellow, pink or red- 
insertable tabels in perforated strips for typing. 
2 Sizes, 1 in. wide and 2in. Tops straight, or bent back. 
Sold by best stationers, U.S. and foreign, or sent post- 
paid to responsible firms on 30 days’ trial. Price list free. 
Now filling orders promptly 
Samples (5 or less) 2 cents each 


50,500 used by Shapleigh Hardware Co., 
St. Louis 


CHAS. C. SMITH, Mfr., Box 614, Exeter, Nebr. 





Steel Signals 





SAMPLES 


Signal vital facts with Cook’s File 
Signals—automatic reminders, in- 
valuable for classifying, indexing 
data. Card of actual samples (all 
styles, colors) free ; no obligation. 
The H. C. Cook Co., 38 Beaver St. 

Ansonia, Conn. 
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ee, commodity and security prices 
have given the prophets of gloom new am- 
munition. The “I told you so’s” are having a 
field day. But while it is true all prices are 
directly and indirectly tied to the price of 
wheat, most businessmen agree that a down- 
ward adjustment of grain prices is long over- 
due. The prospect of another billion bushel 
wheat crop at home, and bumper crops in 
Europe this summer, toppled wheat off its 
price pinnacle. For this we should be thankful. 
The same is true of the foreign exchange ad- 
justment which is under way. While our home 
economy is linked with world conditions, as we 
found out in 1980, it seems improbable that we 
will have any alarming let-down in business 
this year. What we will have, as Sumner 
Slichter, chairman of the Committee for Eco- 
nomic Development’s research panel, pointed 
out, is the beginning of a transition from a 
boom to more normal conditions. That has be- 
gun. Whether it will be sharp and painful, or 
slow and orderly, depends upon many factors. 
Not the least of these is public psychology. 
Nobody knows when John Q. Public will get 
up on his two good legs and yell, “Enough.” 
But at some point down the line that will hap- 
pen. Heavy Government spending, vast bu- 
reaus of public servants, higher and higher 
costs of living, ever mounting taxes — these 
might well prove to be the straws which broke 
John’s sagging back. 


Export Troubles 


Exporters are in arms over the decision of 
the Office of International Trade to reinstate 
price controls on shipments abroad. They are 
not impressed by the explanation that such 
controls are needed to conserve dollar exchange 
abroad. Upshot may be some companies which 
have embarked upon plans to build overseas 
trade, will toss them into the ashcan. Memories 
of headaches which accompanied wartime price 
controls are too near for comfort. But doesn’t 
this reaction, while understandable, illustrate 
‘ why American manufacturers have not done 
too well building overseas markets? They are 
like the amateur gardener who dug up the plant 
to see if it was growing. Foreign trade, as Dr. 
E. E. Pratt points out in his newly published 
Handbook of Foreign Trade (Dartnell, 1948) , 
requires a long-range program—a determina- 
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tion to get in and stay in. A foreign market, 
unlike a home market, can not be put on ice if 
the going gets tough. It takes time—5 years 
perhaps—to establish a profitable sales opera- 
tion abroad. It requires patience and know- 
how. There are bound to be discouragements 
and headaches. But once firmly established, 
such a market can be a life saver when domestic 
sales fall off and the break-even point begins 
to play hide and seek with profits. Experience 
would seem to prove that there are two business 
activities which faint-hearted men should leave 
alone—one of these is advertising and the other 
is exporting. But in both cases the reward is 
great for those who persevere. 


Modernize or Stagnate 


The postwar rush to buy new equipment is 
slowing down. It is not so easy to borrow 
money down at the bank as it was a few months 
back. Then, too, businessmen who have a sub- 
stantial backlog of cash seem more inclined to 
hang on to it, just in case. Let us not forget 
that since 1930 America’s production facilities 
have worn out faster than they have been re- 
placed. We have an industrial plant designed 
roughly for a work force of about 48 million, 
whereas more than 60 million are now gain- 
fully employed. The capital per worker in pri- 
vate industry in 1988 was just short of $5,000 
in terms of July 1947 prices. Today, capital 
per worker is about $1,000 less than it was in 
1938. And to some extent, that same condition 
applies to the office. Employers are paying 
dearly to do by hand work which could be done 
better by machine. Salaries have climbed sky- 
ward; but the one thing which might reduce 
office costs has not been done. Office managers 
are asked to get along as best they can with 
outdated, outmoded, high-cost equipment. A 
year ago this could be excused. Office equip- 
ment was difficult to obtain. But is that the 
case today? At a recent Office Management 
Exhibition in Chicago, an AMERICAN Busi- 
NEss editor made it a point to ask exhibitors 
about delivery. Most of them hated to admit 
it, but assured him if he placed an order, there 
would be no problem as to delivery. Obsolete, 
slow, and outdated pieces of equipment in the 
office are luxuries that progressive manage- 
ment can ill afford. Isn’t it time to do some- 
thing about it?—J. C. A. 
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